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Vanity, Vanity, All Is Vanity 


By Richard Dean Rosen 
This place will be a legend. I'll 
put you up in a motel down the 
block and have your book out in 
a week... I've got the most in- 
tegrated book company in the 
country. 
—Edward- Uhlan 

If you suffer from a terminal 
case of literary anonymity (and 
some of us are already on our 
death beds), there is a cure. 
Well, at least something to stop 
the pain. It is called vanity 
publishing or, as they discreetly 
say in the trade, subsidy pub- 
lishing. It will not turn crafty 
kittens into literary lions, win 
you the National Book Award or 
even sell copies of your book. 
What’s more, it will probably 
cost you a few thousand bucks. 
Sure, I know that vanity publi- 
shing has an illustrious history; 
Pope, Byron, Whitman, Proust, 
Thoreau, Dreiser, Defore, Gide, 
William Carlos Williams and 
many others all paid at one time 
or another to have their works 
printed. Vanity publishing work- 
ed for them. But, face it, those 
guys had talent, which is more 
than I can say for a lot of us. 


The road from obscurity to 
literary fulfillment is not paved 
with vanity alone, as thousands 
of disappointed subsidy authors 
have learned through their ex- 
periences with subsidy houses 
like Exposition, Vantage, 
Carlton and Pageant, all in New 
York, or Dorrance of Philadel- 
phia. Men, women and children 
with a yearning for the status of 
Susann or a mind to be Mailer 
have responded to subsidy 
publishing house ads (‘Authors 
wanted by New York publisher” 


house?”’ or “‘‘All I ever wanted to 
be was a poet’... For those of 
you who are not Rod McKuen, 
James Dickey or Judith Viorst, 
we may have an answer...”) 
only “to find themselves soon 
relieved of a lot of hard-earned 
cash for which they have receiv- 
ed less than they ever imagined 
in return. 

All is not as it seems. When a 
subsidy publisher advertises ex- 
pert editing, more often than not 
a proofreader simply makes the 
manuscript suitable for typeset- 
ting. When he promises a first 
printing of 3000, he may bind 
only 200. When such a house 
promises national advertising, it 
often means a tombstone ad in 
The New York Times Book 
Review. When promotion is 
guaranteed (a promise, inciden- 
tally, not always to be taken 
seriously even when made by 
trade publishers), it turns out 
that the burden of promotion 
falls squarely on the shoulders of 
the author himself. Book 
reviewers make a habit of 
depositing vanity press releases 
in the waste basket before they 
even look at them, and 
bookstores, already cramped for 
shelf space, have virtually no 
room to display them. 

That subsidy publishing has a 
bad reputation is not difficult to 
understand, considering the 
sheer amount of dreck produced 
under its imprimatur. Doing a 
story on subsidy publishing for 
Saturday Review some time ago, 
John Fuller wrote a collection of 
poems in 20 minutes and sub- 
mitted it under a pen name to 
several houses. Not one poem 
made any sense, but several 
encomium-laden replies came 


back, recommending it for pub- 


lication. Subsidy publishing’s re- 
putation is further aggravated by 
its unpopularity with the trade 
industry, that venerable institu- 
tion which pays you for the 
pleasure of publishing your 
work, although it often does little 
more in the way of advertising 


,and promotion than the vanity 


houses. Still, trade houses look 
down upon subsidy methods — 
and this even though many trade 
publishers also do limited sub- 
sidy publishing, the latest exam- 
ple of which is Arlington House’s 
decision to accept the Rocky- 
supported Lasky book for 
publication. 

Trade publishing’s big beef 
with vanity houses is that the 
latter do not always fully dis- 
close the terms and meaning of 
their contracts with authors. 
Martin J. Baron, a former sub- 
sidy house editor, described 
some of the hidden mechanisms 
in an essay included in The 
Publish-It- Yourself Handbook 
(Pushcart Press). Baron calls 
subsidy publishing the 
“loansharking”’ of the publishing 
world and says that subsidy 
houses can afford to offer 
royalties of 30 percent and 40 
percent (as opposed to the stan- 
dard ten percent, 12'2 percent 
and 15 percent offered on basic 
trade book contracts) because 
they know the book will not sell 
nor will they make a concerted 
effort to push it. After all, by the 
publication date, the publisher 
has received the author’s full 
payment and so has little incen- 
tive to sell books — this is not 
where he stands to make money, 
particularly when the author has 
already been promised a 40 per- 
cent royalty. Similarly, subsidy 


clause into the contract whereby 
they pay for all subsequent prin- 
tings because there most likely 
won’t be any. 

Nonetheless, vanity publish- 
ing is the answer for thousands of 
would-be but won’t-be poets, 
bottom-of-the-barrel bards, 
frustrated fiction writers, ax- 
grinders, little old ladies with a 
pornographic itch, writers of in- 
spirational narratives (for exam- 
ple, Betty Isaac’s A Breast for 
Life, a 1974 Exposition Press ti- 
tle about the author’s fight 
against breast cancer); how-to 
books like How to Knurl by 
Wesley E. McColgan; sage 
volumes like Adelaide Love and 
Janis Characky’s Mr. Wisdom’s 
Smidgens of Wisdom (Exposi- 
tion 1973) and academic books 
like Joyce A. Richards’ Diderot’s 
Dilemma: His Evaluation Regar- 
ding the Possibility of Moral 
Freedom in a Deterministic 
Universe. 

Also, as Edward Uhlan says, 
subsidy publishing is the answer 
for ‘‘gas station attendants who 
talk to God and write books.” 


* 

Edward Uhlan, 62, has been 
the head of Exposition Press 
since he founded it in 1936, and 
he is the man who threatens to 
give vanity publishing a good 
name. He and his press are dis- 
tinguished immediately from his 
major competitor, Vantage 
Press, the other big subsidy 
house, by their accessibility. 
Many .a hard-working reporter 
has tried to get inside Vantage 
Press to do a piece but has never 
been able to get further than a 
few unenlightening phone con- 
versations with an answering ser- 
vice. Uhlan himself has no kind 

Continued on page 2 
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words for Vantage (and, it turns 
out, he only has a few of them for 
the trade publishing industry) or 
for Martin Littlefield, Vantage’s 
chief honcho. ‘“‘There’s not a 
literate guy in the organization,” 
he says. 

Uhlan, on the other hand, is 
far from retiring; he is a man 
whose own voluble self- 
appreciation makes him well- 
suited to a business called vanity 
publishing. His long involve- 
ment in all aspects of the book 
business (his grandfather was a 
bookbinder for the Czar of 
Russia, and Ed learned the craft 
as a youth) has enabled him to 
put the entire production of a 
manuscript under one roof; on 
his standard contract, he 
promises delivery of bound books 
within five months, and his crew 
is capable of producing one 
within eight days. “I’ve got the 
fastest typesetters in New York; 
I can set an 80-page book in 7 
hours, 50 percent faster than any 
other, with smooth, good 
spelling.’”” He now does an 
average of 30 titles a month, and 
the figure is rising. He is a 
“frustrated intellectual” and a 
“maniacal businessman,” and 
his proficiency at what he does 
has made him a sought-after 
man. More than one publisher 
has wanted to buy the fan- 
tastically successful Exposition 
operation or else spirit him 
away. “But,” he says, “I’m not 
for hire.” 


Ed likes control. He likes his 
92 full-time employees (“I pay 
my secretary more than most 
associate editors at trade 
houses”), his four letterpresses, 
his four offset presses, his eight 
linotypes, his editors and 
salesmen culled from New York 
trade houses. He is a man of 
great warmth, but one who un- 
doubtedly likes to know whose 
footsteps he hears behind him 
when he walks down the street 
late at night. Recently, Knopf 
was giving him trouble with his 
own second book, the yet- and 
maybe never-to-be-published 
Tall For A Midget. “I told them 
‘you can hit me, but don’t shit 
me,” he says. Yet truth has its 
limits. “If I told all the truth in 
my new book, I would be 
friendless. You’ve got to write 
each chapter to sell it, not tell 
a 

Uhlan walks the tightrope be- 
tween private truth and service- 
able public truth. For instance, 
he despises the star system in 
trade publishing, the ex- 
hibitionism of ‘‘unhealthy”’ 
writers (“I’m sick of them. Roth! 
I’ve never had to fuck a piece of 
liver’’), but he is no less than his 
own publicity agent. Virtually 
every time he answered the 
phone while I was interviewing 
him, he managed to slip in the 
information that “by the way, 
Bernie, I’m being interviewed by 
The New York Times 
tomorrow. .. yeah.” He claims 
that Mailer once wrote him a 
letter that said, ‘““Next to me, 
you’re the most arrogant writer 
living.’’ (Uhlan’s 1956 
autobiography, The Rogue of 
Publishers’ Row, has been an 
Exposition Press best-seller and 
provides many a good insight 
into the publishing game.) 

But, as I said, Ed likes control. 
He was crippled by polio from 
the waist down as a child, the 
deprivations of the partial in- 
valid alse gave him many 
strengths and the desire for 
mastery. He spoke for an hour 
about his ping-pong game and 
finesse at three-cushion 
billiards. ‘“‘I don’t drink,” he tells 
me, lighting up another Kent. “I 
can’t stand losing control. If a 
day goes by when I'm not a fraud 
or a fool, I’m happy.” 


I had originally called an 
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editor at Exposition, pretending 
to be a writer who, disenchanted 
with New York trade publishers, 
wished to come down to Exposi- 
tion headquarters in Hicksville, 
Long Island to discuss two pro- 
jects: a volume of poems and a 
novel. I know that neither genre 
sells well these days, but I ex- 
pected, on the basis of vanity 
publishing’s ill repute, that Ex- 
position would promise me a 
brilliant career, huge sales, 
heavy promotion, a slice of the 
mass-media action, anything to 
get my money in the bag. Then, 
in a few deft strokes of my per- 
nicious pen, I would expose 
through first hand experience 
-Exposition’s merciless exploita- 
tion of me and my talents. Of 
course, I had no intention of 
bringing my manuscripts with 
me to Hicksville (a fruitless in- 
tention, if only for the reason 
that neither exists), but I would 
dutifully record every false 
assurance made to me. every in- 
stance of avarice. 

Upon my arrival at Ex- 
position’s new headquarters, I 
did my best to impersonate a 
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66 A book of poems 
— 3000 first printing, 
minimum binding of 
600, retail price four 
bucks — would cost 
me $2550, and I 
figured he’d be in a 
hurry to close the 
deal .... But the 
publisher looked at 
me sideways for a 
minute. ‘You’d be 
lucky to sell twenty 
copies,’ he said. 


feckless scrivener. To my sur- 
prise, the editor. informed me 
that the publisher wanted to see 
me personally to talk about my 
manuscripts. I was ushered into 
Uhlan’s office, where I was to 
spend the next seven hours. I 
told him I was interested in 
publishing a novel I'd written 
about a counter-culture 
restaurant that featured a seduc- 
tion a la cuisine in addition to 
other culinary and sexual confec- 
tions. I asked him how many 
copies he thought it would sell. 
“If it glamorizes waitresses,” 
he replied, ‘I could sell it. 
There’re a lot of waitresses out 
there who'd like to read a novel 
that makes them feel they’re do- 
ing something important. I could 
write the book for you. I’m the 
world’s biggest flirt with 
waitresses. They’re the easiest 
piece of ass in the world.” 
“Well,” I cleared my throat, 
“how about my book of poems? 
It’s titled Romantic Material- 
ism, a collection of verse con- 
cerning the amorous relations 
between a man and his mechan- 
ical appliances. It’s technologic- 
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ally obscene.” 

| expected Uhlan to tell me 
that was a good idea. A book 
of poems—3000 first printing, 
minimum binding of 600, retail 
price four bucks — would cost 
me $2550, and I figured he’d be 
in a hurry to close the deal. (To 
publish my “novel” would cost 
$5600.) But the publisher looked 
at me sideways for a minute. 

“You'd be lucky to sell twenty 
copies,” he said. “All to your 
friends.” 

I swallowed my skepticism. 
The man was telling me the 
truth. Slowly, I lowered my dis- 
guise. It would be useless if the 
man was interested in leveling. 
Could it be? Vanity publishing 
legit? 

After another hour of conver- 
sation, Uhlan glared at me 
again. “You don’t want to 
publish here. You’re a reporter. 
How about some lunch? What do 
you want?”’ 

“What’ve you got?” 

“Anything you want.” 

“OK, then, I'd like a roast 
brisket sandwich on cissel with a 
half-sour pickle.”’ 


itm sen " 


Little Big Man: Uhlan looking upon his works — both literary and 


mechanical 


Uhlan picked up the phone. 
‘Have someone go out and get 
me a salami on rye and a roast 
brisket on cissel with a half sour 
for my guest here. Make it two 
roast briskets, he’s a big boy.”’ 

Fifteen minutes later, the 
sandwiches before us, Uhlan was 
telling me that his distribution 
was so good, his salesmen so per- 
suasive, he could place a book in 
Tibet if he wanted to. If he can 
produce roast brisket in a 
quarter of an hour, I thought, he 
might just be able to sell fiction 
to the Sherpas. 

* 


Uhlan knows that he doesn’t 
publish the best in literature. He 
likes to say that there are as 
many reasons for publishing 
books as there are for writing 
them. He likes to say that he is 
an ex-Socialist, now a liberal 
Democrat, and that everyone 
who wants immortality deserves 
a piece of it. He likes to help out. 
Last month, he printed and 
bound a book entitled The Chris- 
tian in Today’s World in three 
days. Its author, an elderly 
gentleman named Lewis 
Smythe, had a terminal illness 
and was going into the hospital, 
perhaps for the last time, and 
Uhlan wanted him to have a 
bound copy in his hands before 
the end came. It was only one of 
the record 33 books he produced 
in October. Only 25 percent of 
Exposition authors break even or 
make money on their in- 
vestments. The break-even point 
on a printing of 3000 copies rests, 
he says, somewhere between the 
sale.of half and two-thirds. 


Uhlan does not mislead his 
authors. Nor does he make 
money merely by selling con- 
tracts, as Vantage Press is wont 
to do. He sells books. He has, 
believe it or not, the best set of 
titles 
publishing and both Exposition 
and the books’ authors profit. He 
tries to keep books in print; he 
does second printings at his own 
expense if the first sells out and 
there is still a demand. He has a 
full-time man for rights and per- 
missions. Uhlan himself goes to 
writers’ conferences and little old 
ladies’ luncheons; he even gets 
interviewed. His books receive 
decent editing, which I saw for 
my own eyes when he had two 
manuscripts brought in. He 
claims to have published the 
first anti-smoking book and the 
first book on underwater photo- 
graphy. He even published a 
book on Islamic marriage that 
“will sell forever.’’ He uses 3000 
retail outlets and claims to have 
done over $1 million in retail 
business this past year. He ran 
an eight-page ad for his poetry 
books in the New York literary 
magazine Parnassus in October, 
an act of singular generosity. 
The ad sold no books, but he 
tried. 


“I believe,”’ he wrote in The 
Rogue of Publisher’s’ Row, “that 
every author should have the 
right to determine whether his 
book gets published or not, 
whether financed by himself or 
by some interested group — 
perhaps it is this realistic at- 
titude that has made me a con- 
troversial figure in publishing. 
But if big business wants a 
publishing service, Ill accept 
their offers. And I'll not pretend 
that I atone for it by publishing 
‘other worthy books’; on the con- 
trary, a book is worthy of 
publication or it is not, and no 
moral judgment will be rendered 
on the tenuous basis of who is 
footing the bills.” 


Uhlan’s publishing tastes are 
catholic. The only books he 
won't publish are pro-Mafia, 
pro-marijuana or anti-ethnic 
ones. ‘“‘My great weakness as a 
publisher,” he confides, “‘is that 
since I'm only a high school 
graduate, I’m a patsy for scholar- 
ly books. Today, I promised a 
member of Israeli Intelligence 
that I could deliver his book by 
February 1. Hey, by the way, I’ve 

Continued on page 4 
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SAVE 25% ON 
CURRENT 
BEST SELLERS 


JOSEPH 





Now 11.96 


Making 
Things ~ 
Grow 


A Practical Guide 
for the Indoor 
Gardener by 


thatassa 
Cruse 


Making 
Things Grow 
Reg. 7.95 


Now 5.96 





Grow Outdoors 
Reg. 7.95 


Now 5.96 


Centennial 


Centennial 
Reg. 12.50 


Now 9.38 


Vesweone Duar 
MASTERING 
THE ART OF 

French 


By JUUA CHILD 
LOUISETTE BERTHOLLE 
SIMONE BECK 
Dessungy by Stdome Corp 


Mastering Art of 
French Cooking Vol. I 
Reg. 12.50 


Now 4.38 


Lady 
Reg. 7.95 
Now 5.96 


McCall’s 
Cook Book 
Reg. 8.95 


Now 6.71 


The Pirate 
Reg: 8.95 


Now 6.71 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
COOK BOOK 


Good Housekeeping 
Cookbook 
Reg. 8.95 


Now 6.71 


The Movie Treasury CELE YWOCI 
THRILLER or WAI 


Movie Treasury 


Western Movies 


4.98 


Movie Treasury 
Horror Movies 


EAN PAKS POEL ERG 


“The Great 
Movie Shorts 
3.98 


Movie Treasury 
Thriller Movies 


4.98 


The Sach 


4.98 
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Immortals of 
The Screen 


3.98 


Come In And See Our Large Selection of Books 


JORD 


AN MA 


Boston and Branches 


Mail & Phone orders Filled While Quantities Last 


RSH 
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THE BOOK COLLECTOR 


USED, RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


Come Up And Browse 


ashington, Wellesiey Square 2nd floor 
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Buy your Boston Phoenix at 
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Good browsing in paperbacks and magazines. 
Open 7 am — 10 pm 7 days a week 
567 Washington St. Wellesley 

(Middle of Wellesley Sq.) 
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Season’s Readings from Macmillan 


available at 


THE JESUS PARTY 


by Hugh J. Schonfield author of 
“The Passover Plot” 

An important step forward in 
historical study, THE JESUS PARTY 
is a skillful weaving of the thirty-year 
period following the death of Jesus 
which led to the revolt against Rome 
by politically volatile Jewish 
nationalists. A rewarding, yet con- 
troversial, book that explains to 
Christians the great part Judaism 
played in the formation of the early 
Church. 


MACMILLIAN $7.95 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
PRO FOOTBALL 

A Remembrance of Pro Football 
in the 1950’s 

by Mickey Herskowitz 

This unconventional football book is 
a true celebration of the fifties. 
Herskowitz has captured the excite- 
ment, humor and poignancy of those 
years when athletes “cared more 
about making the team than the 
salary they made.” His book vibrates 
with the deeds and foibles of colorful 
characters like Bobby Layne, Rosey 
Grier, Otto Graham, Johnny Unitas 
and many, many others. A superb 
book, strikingly illustrated. 


MACMILLAN $10.95 


THE SECRET OF CRETE 


by Hans Georg Wunderlich 
Translated by Richard Winston 
A bestseller in Germany and the sub- 
ject of controversy among 
archaeologists, Wunderlich’s book 
challenges long-accepted theories 
about Minoan and Graeco-Roman 
culture and the beginnings of Euro- 
‘pean civilazation. He cites many 
contradictions he found in the ruins 
of Knosses: a palace that was not a 
palace, but a cemetery; bathtubs 
with drainholes but no drains; steps 
that showed no signs of wear ... and 
many other discoveries that are 
bound to keep you enthralled. 


MACMILLAN $8.95 


DREAMS 


by Ezra Jack Keats 

No one is more adept at capturing 
the sounds, sights and feelings of a 
hot night in the city than Ezra Jack 
Keats. His dreamy collage and 
acrylic paintings are imbued with the 
rich, childlike vision that makes his 
books beloved all over the world. In 
DREAMS, he tells of the mysterious 
and unpredictable adventure that 
befalls Roberto when the paper 
mouse he has made in school seems 
to take on a life of its own. 


MACMILLIAN $5.95 


harvard square 


A N nen ‘ 
Susan Fromberg Schaeffer 


~wcel 


by Susan Fromberg Schaeffer 
The New York Times Book Review 
has called Susan Schaeffer “... the 
finest new talent we've seen in a long 
time.” In ANYA, she encompasses 
the world of pre-holocaust Europe as 
seen through the eyes of one young 
woman, a daughter of the Polish 
Jewish bourgeoisie. With a Tolstoyan 
breadth and grasp of character, she 
has fashioned a compelling and 
powerful drama of human strength, 
tenacity and love. : 





MACMILLAN $8.95 





THE HOCKEY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by Gary Ronberg 

This complete and illustrated ice 
hockey library in one volume is an in- 
valuable book for ice hockey fans. 
Concise accounts of the NHL and 
the WHA. The most powerful teams 
of each decade. All-star and other 
imporatant games. Minor league and 
college teams. Complete player 
records, official statistics and WHA 
and NHL rules. All here ... in the most 
comprehensive source of hockey in- 
formation ever published. 


MACMILLAN $14.95 
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got a best-seller on my hands, a 
scientific work called California 
Superquake, that projects what 
would happen in the event of 
such a crisis. Disaster books, as 
you know, are doing quite well 
these days. For instance, I’ve 
just brought out God Forbid! It’s 
about 1400 Communist troops 
taking over Long Island and New 
York City. But, you know, I once 
turned down a book about how 
100 guerillas could completely 
take over New York City and 
suffer only 25 fatalities. It was 
written by a guerilla expert; I 
couldn’t publish it because 
everything he said in it was 
true.” 


Though one may take 
aesthetic or theoretical excep- 
tion to Uhlan’s philosophy of 
publishing, there are countless 
people in this country who are 
willing to pay Ed for the pleasure 
of being printed. What’s more, 
the economic pinch in trade 
publishing has not only in- 
creased his business, but also 
promises to raise the general 
quality of his clientele. “‘Last 
week,”’ said Uhlan, “four writers 
called me who’ve been published 
by trade houses or else trade 
houses wanted their manuscripts 
but asked them to wait a year. 
The phone’s never rung at such a 
rate. Writers crying over $2000 
advances when they used to get 
ten. Since the Lasky book on 
Goldberg, my submissions have 
doubled.” 


Exposition Press stands to 
become absolutely respectable. 
In Uhlan’s mind, it has always 
been more respectable than 
trade publishing. For one thing, 
Uhlan encourages author par- 
ticipation in the production of 
the book, showing the author 
editors’ appraisals and discuss- 
ing design, advertising and 
promotional possibilities with 
him or her. Often this is not the 
case with trade publishers. “I’ve 
never had so many writers com- 
plain to me of being cheated by 
their trade publishers on 
royalties and subsidiary rights,” 
he remarked. 


So there goes Ed Uhlan — 
wheeling, dealing, buying new 
presses, developing a new clear 
plastic binding, forever talking 
and on the move. This 
publishing pariah’s ego is great, 
his energy is even greater. 
“Hey,” he phoned me from Long 
Island just to chat, “I’ve just 
moved in two more truckloads of 
hardware since you were down 
here. No doubt about it. We 
could do two 256-page books in a 
day now. Only obstacle is 
editors. It’s hard to find a good 
one. Our requirements are very 
stiff. Hey, did I tell you we’re 
bringing out a 6” by 9’’, 500-page ° 
book called Approaches with 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Children? Doing it on offset. 
Because of all the special 
typesetting required, no trade 
publisher would touch it unless 
it could sell 30,000.” 


Ed was once the beneficiary of 
six years of psychoanalysis. “You 
should have seen me before 
analysis,” he told me. “Nothing 
I did was good enough for me.” 
That’s all changed, of course. 
Now almost nothing is good 
enough. 


Uhlan is still a fucking terror, 
a candidate for the man least 
likely to keep his mouth shut, a 
populist publisher who would 
like to bring out everyone’s book 


“Listen,” he jabbers at me 
over the phone, “I’ve got a big 
promotional thing coming up I 
thought you'd like to hear about. 
This is what I’m going to do. I’m 
going to bring seven authors 
down here and they’re going to 
hand me their manuscripts, and 
I’m going to put them up at a 
motel at my expense for seven 
days and at the end of the week, 
they’re each going to walk out of 
here with twelve bound copies of 
their book. No problem.” 
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The Perplexing Politics of Mr. Pulitzer’s Prizes 


By Kevin McAuliffe 

Sometime early this spring, a 
few dozen men and women will 
arrive at the corner of 116th 
Street and Broadway in upper 
Manhattan, enter the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism, and split into groups 
of five or less. They will meet in 
spare rooms or, if they are lucky, 
underneath a_ stained-glass 
replica of the Statue of Liberty 
in the World Room, whose name 
is derived from Joseph Pulitzer’s 
defunct Park Row paper. They 
will sift through portfolios of 
writing for two days and recom- 
mend no more than six superior 
examples from each. In some in- 
stances they will recommend 
none. Within a month, another, 
more select group will troop to 
the same building to caucus. 
They will approve, reject, alter 
or reach a compromise on the 
original choices and forward 
their decisions to the trustees of 
Columbia University for take-it- 
or-leave-it ratification on the 
first Monday in May. 

And the 59th Pulitzer Prizes 
will have been awarded. 

There are those who are un- 
happy with this arrangement, es- 
pecially as it worked last year. A 
trio of his peers — Elizabeth 
Hardwick (New York Review of 
Books), Alfred Kazin (Stony 
Brook) and Benjamin DeMott 
(Amherst) — unanimously 
nominated Thomas Pynchon’s 
Gravity’s Rainbow for the 
Pulitzer Prize in fiction. A 
member of the advisory board, 
the select group who reviewed 
the choices, termed the book 
“obscene,” and the prize was 
scratched last year. Kazin and 
Hardwick went public and said 
they’d never serve again; John 
Leonard went further in The 
New York Times Book Review. 
Noting that not just Pynchon but 
Vonnegut, Joyce Carol Oates, 
John Cheever, Philip Roth, Gore 
Vidal, Isaac Singer, Thornton 
Wilder, Thomas McGuane and 
John Gardner, among others, 
had also been passed over, 
Leonard charged that “what was 
laughable or boring about the 
behavior of the Pulitzer people in 
the past is now scandalous. ..A 
Pulitzer Prize in fiction [is] 
bestowed with dreary regularity 
on the lame, the halt, the blind 
and the folksy . . . Either the ad- 
visory panel and the trustees of 
Columbia University should 
take a crash course in remedial 
reading or they should get out of 
the awards business altogether.” 

Within the Pulitzer Prizes 
organization, there is also much 
tension. In mid-October Colum- 
bia president William McGill 
gave an interview to the Colum- 
bia University Spectator, 
describing the ‘‘substantial” dis- 
satisfaction the trustees have felt 
with the journalism awards in re- 
cent years and in particular the 
1974 citation to Jack White 
[Providence Jourrial-Bulletin] 
for printing the leaked Nixon tax 
returns. They are “worried about 
using the prestige of Columbia 
for rewarding illegal acts,”’ 
McGill said. The threat he held 
out — that the trustees would 
seek to renegotiate the Pulitzer 
arrangement in order to obtain 
more clout or to remove their im- 
primatur — is a relatively new 
one. It was not until 1962 that 
any board exercised its 
theoretical veto, and the White 
case marked the third attempt at 
trustee intervention on the 
awards process since then, the 
last two coming since McGill 




















assumed the presidency with a 
pledge of non-interference with 
the Prize. Leonard’s gripe, 
though, is as old as the awards. 

As long ago as 1928, Editor 
and Publisher suggested 
eliminating the awards, which it 
said the profession wasn’t closely 
enough involved in. In the mid- 
1960s a former president of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors (which had an on-again, 
off-again official relationship 
with the selection of Pulitzer 
jurors), McCall’s and even the 
Colum bia Journalism Review all 
attacked the prizes. In 1971 a 
disgruntled ex-juror, John 
McCormally, wrote in the jour- 
nalism review More that his ser- 
vice had forced him to knife 
through 134 exhibits totalling 
one million words in nine hours 
to settle on five finalists — his 
jury sharing the World Room 
with three other juries the whole 
time. “Try concentrating with 
complete objectivity on the’work 
of a reporter whose editor is 
across the table or across the 
room or chatting at lunch with 
you,” he wrote, and wondered 
aloud if the best work (since it 
might offend the business 
departments of newspapers) was 
even submitted. 

The system for the prizes came 
from the head of the original 
Joseph Pulitzer in 1902, when he 
wrote a letter to Columbia’s 
autocratic president, Nicholas 
Murry Butler, offering to found a 
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journalism school and to es- 
tablish “‘annual prizes to par- 
ticular journalists or writers for 
various accomplishments, 
achievements and forms of ex- 
cellence:’’ The prizes were secon- 
dary — they were to receive only 
$500,000 of the $2 million endow- 
ment, begin only after the J- 
school had been in business for 
three years and take a subor- 
dinate position to the school’s 
advisory board, which Pulitzer 
invested with more than mere 
advisory power. 

Butler accepted the idea, then 
tried to shape it his way. The 
trustees’ education committee 
called the advisory board “of 
very doubtful expediency,” but 
Pulitzer insisted on it, although 
he agreed to an original five-year 
limit to it and effectively let it 
run only the prizes, not the 
school. Then Pulitzer rewrote his 
will, making the advisory board 
a self-perpetuating, indefinite- 
term body with absolute control 
over the prizes, if not the school. 
After Pulitzer’s death in 1911, 
Butler and the university 
secretary, Frank D. Fackenthal, 
drafted a “Plan of Award,” 
defining the board’s relationship 
to the trustees and suggesting a 
jury system. Butler got a jury 
system, but not one stocked with 
journalism faculty and American 
Academy of Arts and Letters 
members, as he had hoped. He 
did, however, exercise total con- 
trol over the awards until his 


retirement in 1945. 

The advisory board severed its 
tie to the J-school in 1950, and 
four years later, its members 
were limited to three four-year 
terms. Now, the newspaper ex- 
ecutives on the board leave the 
room when their own paper’s in- 
terests are voted on, and “con- 
sultative committees” within the 
Board specialize in the music or 
letters prizes. In 1970, when the 
advisory board wanted to hear 
Charles Wuorinen’s ‘“Time’s En- 
comium,’’ member Vermont 
Royster (The Wall Street Jour- 
nal) hummed it for them, and 
Wuorinen won the Pulitzer for 
music. 

McGill, as Columbia’s presi- 
dent, is an ex officio board 
member; Joseph Pulitzer Jr., 
fourth in the line, is, like his 
ancestors, chairman; John 
Hohenberg, a retired J-school 
faculty member, has been 
secretary of the board since 1954. 
Other members are Ben Bradlee 
(Washington Post), James 
Reston (New York Times), our 
own Tom Winship, Royster, 
John Cowles, Jr. (Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune), Price Day 
(Baltimore Sun), Lee Hills of the 
Knight chain, Clayton 
Kirkpatrick (Chicago Tribune), 
Newbold Noyes (Washington 
Star-News), Robert J. Donovan 
(Los Angeles Times) and Eugene 
Patterson (St. Petersburg 
Times). Noyes must leave the 
board this year; Cowles, Day and 
Donovan’s terms are up, but 
they can be re-elected. 

When the board meets the 
Thursday of ‘‘Newspaper Week” 
next April, they will replenish 
their own ranks and pick the 
jurors for 1976. The list of names 
— and the ultimate jury slots for 
those chosen — will be provided 
and handled by Hohenberg, who 
as secretary has day-to-day con- 
trol. He culls nominations from 
past board members, winners 
and “prominent people in the 


? field,” for 71 jury spots each 


year. 

There is no campaigning for 
jury seats; nominees are screen- 
ed and voted on without their 
knowledge. The five-member 
journalism juries, made public 
at the time of their service, are 
unpaid. 

Eleven journalism awards are 
now given: public service, repor- 
ting (local general, local 
specialized, investigative, 
national and international) 
editorials, cartoons, spot news, 
feature photography, commen- 
tary and criticism. Until recent 
years, magnanimity 
overshadowed politicking — 
Walter Lippmann passed up 
three chances for an award until 
he had no connection with the 
Pulitzer chain; Arthur Krock’s 
presence on the advisory board 
in 1951 made him ineligible to 
collect for his exclusive interview 
with President Truman, so the 
award was skipped; the rival 
Hearst organization was honored 
with a Pulitzer in 1944. 

Some courageous citations 
affected events. Edgar Mowrer of 
the Chicago Daily News was be- 
ing forced out as head of the 
Foreign Press Association by 
Hitler’s minister, Josef 
Goebbels, when his Pulitzer sav- 
ed him; Reston got a 1945 prize 
for getting the secret documents 
at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. 

In 1967 modern times arrived, 
and the advisory board grew 
more meddlesome. They 

Continued on page 6 
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stripped Jack Anderson of a 
National Reporting Award for 
the Tom Dodd case, then 
overruled Harrison Salisbury’s 
Hanoi articles in the Inter- 
national category because they 
felt that his luck and his use of 
Communist casualty figures dis- 
qualified him. With Salisbury’s 
boss, New York Times’s 
publisher Punch Sulzberger, not 
voting, pro-Salisbury factions on 
the board failed on a vote of 6-5 
in doing what Columbia’s legal 
counsel said they could not do: 
overrule the advisory board and 
make Salisbury the winner. 
Times managing editor Turner 
Catledge, who skipped the ad- 
visory board vote, said his 
colleagues had voted on 
“political rather than jour- 
nalistic grounds.” 

Five years later, the Times, 
Anderson, the board and the 
trustees played it all over again 
with opposite results. The Times 
won in Public Service for the 
Pentagon Papers, and Anderson 
won in National Reporting for 
Bangladesh. All hell broke loose 
with the trustees, thanks to one 
of the post-1968 reforms in un- 
iversity governance. A faculty- 
student committee on prizes 
convened at a trustees’ executive 
session, and a faculty member 
questioned the awards. In a 
three-hour, 15-minute emergen- 
cy trustees meeting on April 30, 
1972, the trustees twice voted the 
awards down, but McGill per- 
suaded them merely to show dis- 
pleasure with this statement: 
“Had the selections been those 
of the trustees alone, certain of 


Just a guy named Joe 


the recipients would not have 
been chosen.”’ 

The next year, The 
Washington Post won its first 
Pulitzer, but was ignored by the 
juries, who met before James 
McCord sent his letter to Judge 
Sirica and who regarded the 
Post’s stories much as the Ad- 
ministration had during the 
campaign. Robert Boyd and 
Clark Hoyt won in National 
Reporting for breaking the 
Eagleton story, and the Post 
application for Woodward and 
Bernstein, shifted over to Public 
Service, finished third behind 
the Chicago Tribune and The 
New York Times. But the ad- 
visory board put the Post first, 
and the trustees assented. The 
three reporters who broke the 
Watergate and Pentagon Papers 
stories — Woodward, Bernstein 
and Neil Sheehan — were never 
cited by name in the Public Ser- 
vice award and lost out in 
National Reporting. 

Things have gone better in 
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poetry, where it seems all the 
major domestic creative talents 
— Robinson, Frost, Millay, Amy 
and Robert Lowell, William 
Carlos Williams, Anne Sexton, 
Robert Penn Warren, Sandburg, 
Auden, John Berryman, Benet, 
Aiken, MacLeish, Marianne 
Moore, Mark Van Doren — have 
won at least once. The biggest 
flap in thirty years of Music 
Prizes came when the 1965 jury 
tried to cite Duke Ellington for 
his career achievements and was 
overruled. The advisory board 
involved itself in two historic 
theatre flaps — reversing the 
jury to award Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof in 1955, despite its 
language, and reversing again in 
1963 to kill Albee’s Virginia 
Woolf award because of its 
language. The prize has been 
skipped five times since then. 
It is in fiction, and the so- 
called ‘‘Novel” award before 
that, that the Pulitzer record has 
been weakest. The award was 
poisoned from the start; Pulitzer 
wanted an award “for the 
American novel published dur- 
ing the year which shall best pre- 
sent the whole atmosphere of 


American life, and the highest 
standard of American manners 
and manhood.”’ Butler personal- 
ly changed ‘‘whole’’ to 
“wholesome.” After one juror 
predicted the award was going to 
become “‘a laughing stock to the 
younger generation,’’ the 
language was changed. In fact, 
the criterion for the award has 
been rewritten several times; it 
now says, “for distinguished fic- 
tion published in book form dur- 
ing the year by an American 
author, preferably dealing with 
American life.” 

The award for fiction, called 
by Malcolm Cowley “the mid- 
Victorian Cross,’’ has had a 
rather shoddy history. Wolfe, 
O’Hara, Fitzgerald and Dreiser 
are among those who never 
received it. Hemingway, Cather 
and Faulkner were belatedly 
honored and for less than their 
best work. In 1941, for example, 
the jury passed over For Whom 
The Bell Tolls and Native Son to 
cite The Ox-Bow Incident and 
The Trees (this by Conrad 
Richter). Arthur Krock led a 
revolt on the advisory board on 
Hemingway’s behalf, but Butler 
literally blocked the door, ex- 
claiming that Hemingway’s 
novel was “both offensive and 
lascivious” and that he would 
not submit it to the trustees if 
voted on. So Hemingway was not 
honored until 1953 for The Old 
Man and the Sea. Prudishness 
has always been a conspicuous 
characteristic of the awards: The 
Naked and the Dead was passed 
over in 1949; From Here to Eter- 
nity, which lost out to The Caine 
Mutiny in 1952, was deemed by 
a juror “in very bad taste.” 

The Confessions of Nat Turner 
won on an advisory board vote in 
1968, but since then no fiction of 
note has been cited. Among the 
ignored before last year: Joyce 
Carol Oates, John Cheever, John 
Updike, Salinger, Vladimir 

Continued on page 8 
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GEORGE KAUFMAN AND HIS FRIENDS $12 95 
Scott Meredith 7 
A magnificent and monumental biography of the playwright-director who was also 
perhaps the greatest wit this country has produced. George S. Kaufman was a mass of 
contradictions. He wrote countless comedy hits but rarely smiled, convinced each play 
would fail. He suffered from massive phobias, including a terror of being touched, but 
had affairs with dozens of women. His comedies won two Pulitzer. Prizes, but he also put 
together one of the theater's grimmest dramas. He shattered enemies with the savagery 
of his wit, but performed secret acts of kindness. An earlier book by another author, 
though little more than a compilation of Kaufman stories, became a national bestseller. 
This new book, written by a famous literary agent, is even funnier, telling hundreds of 
hifarious new stories. But it is also much more than that. It is a brilliant study of Kauf- 
man's complex life and relationships with Moss Hart, Ring Lardner, the Marx Brothers, 
George Gershwin, Dorothy Parker, and the other vivid personalities of his time. 
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THE LAST CHRISTMAS SHOW 
Bob Hope and Pete Martin 


Bob Hope’s first Christmas trip overseas to entertain American servicemen was in 1942, © 


his last in 1972. An historian could write a social history of America through the story of 
these 31 years of trips—and have a lot of fun doing so. From Greenland to Southeast 
Asia, at huge bases and lonely outposts, Hope and his troupe would appear out of the 
sky, do ashow and move on. This is the story of all those shows, of the bases visited, the 
soldiers, sailors, marines and airmen, the actors, actresses and beautiful girls Hope took 
along and the great and not-so-great people he met and knew. With lots of anecdotes 
and even monologues, this is funny, often heart-warming, poignant—an funny. It’s a 
documentary of sorts—it's all here—but it's also great entertainment and the 
photographs are priceless. 


GLORY AND THE LIGHTNING 

Taylor Caldwell 

In this historical novel about Aspasia, the wife of Pericles, Taylor Caldwell takes on the 
great theme of women’s role in history, combining the same charm, intelligence and well 
plotted action that has made best-sellers for decades. 
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NO FINAL VICTORIES 
A Life in Politics—From John F. Kennedy to Watergate 


Lawrence O’Brien 

The long-awaited memoirs of Larry O'Brien, the famous political ane Here is the 
fascinating story of his 25 years in American politics, as the mastermind of JFK's quest 
for the White House; as LBJ's political expert—and as the target of the Watergate 
buggers. This book is an education in partisan politics—written from first-hand ex- 
perience. But it is an entertaining, human book too, with colorful inside stories about 


famous people—and some revelations. 
Lawrence O'Brien has been twice chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 
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Milton S. Eisenhower ’ 

These are the memoirs of a man who has served as an aide and consultant to eight 
presidents. He figured prominently in administrations from those of Coolidge and 
Hoover, through FDR and Truman, and, of course, Dwight Eisenhower. For over fifty 
years, Milton Eisenhower has performed important services for his country both in and 
out of the limelight, at the highest levels of government. This is a book crammed full of 
information, some of it never before disclosed, along with concrete suggestions that 
merit special attention at a time when the office of the presidency is undergoing a crucial 
test. But it is also a warm and human recounting by a major figure in the Eisenhower 
family from the early years in foreign service to day-by-day dealings with presidents, 
senators, generals, foreign heads of state, and labor leaders, told with anecdote and in- 


sight galore. 
Milton S. Eisenhower is President Emeritus of Jonns Hopkins University. 
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Nabokov, Baldwin, Gore Vidal 
and Philip Roth. 

This spring, the jurors will be 
considering a field which may in- 
clude these works: Joseph 
Hellers Something Happened, 
Robert Pirsig’s Zen and the Art 
of Motorcycle Maintenance, 
Robert Stone’s Dog Soldiers, 
Baldwin’s If Bealle Street Could 
Talk, Vidal’s Myron, Roth’s My 
Life as a Man, Nabokov’s Look 
at the Harlequins, John Fowles’s 
Ebony Tower, John Hersey’s My 
Petition for More Space, Kurt 
Vonnegut’s Wampeters, Foma 
and Granfalloons, a new John 
Gardner, John Lahr’s Hot to 
Trot, Carlos Castaneda’s Tales 
of Power, James Michener’s 
Centennial, Peter Benchley’s 
Jaws and Richard Condon’s 
Winter Kills. 

The problem with nonfiction is 
not politics, but confusion. 
History and biography con- 
tinually overlap, particularly 
before the 1962 debut of a 
General Nonfiction award_for “‘a 
distinguished book by an 
American which is not eligible in 
any other existing category.” 
Theodore White, the first winner 
(for Making of the President 
1960), said three years ago that. 
it’s ‘‘a diffuse and catch-all 
category which may bloat in a 
few years to meaninglessness.” A 
dual award was made to Rene 
Dubos and Norman Mailer (Ar- 
mies of the Night) in 1969 
because Norman Cousins held 
out against Mailer all the way. 
Two years later, when Barbara 
Tuchman’s biography of 
Stillwell lost to Joseph Lash’s 
Eleanor and Franklin, the ad- 
visory board bumped Gay 
Talese’s Honor Thy Father and 
put Ms. Tuchman in this 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
category as winner, though the 
jury never saw her book. 

The biography prizes began to 
merge with history about the 
time book critic Allan Nevins 
joined Columbia’s history 
department and took prizes 
(1933, 1937) for biographies of 
Grover Cleveland and Hamilton 
Fish. In his Cleveland book, he 
called the original Joseph 
Pulitzer “hot-headed, irresponsi- 
ble cocksure, and 
belligerent”’ and ignored the ad- 
visory board’s plea, despite the 
award, that he “re-examine the 
facts in connection with future 
editions.” Pulitzer’s son, chair- 
man of the board, was critical 
but was overruled. 


Dwight Eisenhower’s Crusade 


in Europe was considered in 
history while he was Columbia’s 
president, but dismissed as 


“something less than a major 
Since he never 


contribution.” 
attended the Pulitzer functions, 
Eisenhower was not there to be 
offended. 


John Kennedy’s Profiles in 


Courage was not even mentioned 
in the jury’s 1957 biography 
report, but Don Ferguson of The 
Milwaukee Journal came into 
the advisory board meeting and 
swung it, touching off a nine- 
month battle with Drew Pearson 
over whether Kennedy really 
wrote it. Pearson finally 
apologized. 

And it was in biography — 


nixing the recommendation of 


W.A. Swanberg’s Citizen Hearst 
in 1962 — that the trustees made 
their only reversal to date, 
stating that it didn’t “fit” the 
Plan of Award and calling for a 
biography which described 
“patriotic and unselfish services 
to the people.” Pulitzer thus got 
in one last shot at Hearst. 

This year, the hardest thing to 
anticipate is what will wind up 
with which jury. Clearly, 
biographies are: Joseph P. 
Kennedy: A Life and Times, 


Kissinger by the brothers Kalb, 
John Leggett’s Ross and Tom, 
Michel Fabre’s Richard Wright, 
Justin Kaplan’s Lincoln 
Steffens, William Douglas’ 
autobiography, Go East, Young 
Man, Lawrence Schiller and 
Albert Goldman’s Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Lenny Bruce, plus 
biographies of Washington by 
Thomas Flexner, of Jefferson by 
Fawn Brodie and Dumas 
Malone, of Tom Paine by David 
Freeman Hawke, of Babe Ruth 
by Robert Creamer and Merle 
Miller’s Plain Speaking. 

Other biographical works — 
Harvard professor Bernard 
Bailyn’s portrait of Massachu- 
setts’s last colonial governor 
Thomas Hutchinson, Theodore 
Rosengarten’s All God’s Dangers 
(a taped autobiography of Nate 
Shaw, an aging Southern black 
man), Robert Caro’s talk-of-the- 
town Power Broker, an 
exhaustively-researched attack 
on the life’s accomplishments of 
master builder Robert Moses — 
could easily fit into the other two 
categories. But new books by 
Cornelius Ryan and Samuel 
Eliot Morison (on The European 
Discovery of America) are strict- 
ly history, as is Time on the 
Cross, the cliometric apologia for 
slavery. 

Looming over all nonfiction is 


William Manchester’s 1400-page 
description of the U.S. during 
the last 40 years, The Glory and 
the Dream, a Pulitzer natural. 
Other considerations: Working 
by Studs Terkel, Marchetti and 
Marks’s censored CIA book, Ben 
Wattenberg’s Real America, 
Mary McCarthy’s Watergate 
reportage, Bronowski’s Ascent of 
Man, Paul Brodeur’s Expen- 
dable Americans {a study of 
asbestos poisoning of miners), 
Piers Paul Read’s Alive (the 
story of air crash survivors in the 
Chilean Andes) and Arthur 
Schlesinger’s Imperial Presiden- 
cy. 

The Pulitzer Prizes are an 
ongoing, year-long political 
process, subject to the enduring 
vicissitudes of Joseph Pulitzer’s 
fin de siecle will and the per- 
sonalities of those who today 
populate some of the most 
connection-oriented, ego- 
energized, back-biting 
professions in the world. And 
this coming May, winning alone 
will not depend on an abstrac- 
tion called “quality.” Rather, 
“quality” will be determined by 
whose work gets submitted to 


. what jury selected by whom, by 


what kind of enemies the book 
may make in the process and by 
whether the trustees decide to 
behave themselves. 





great success. 





Footnotes 


James Atlas lives in Cambridge, where he is writing a critical 
biography of Delmore Schwartz for Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 

Sid Blumenthal is a contributing editor to this paper. 

Ken Emerson is the Phoenix's copy editor. 

Pamela R. Giller is a children’s librarian and teaches 
children’s literature to adults at Middlesex College. 

Marjorie Heins, a freelance writer and student of the 
Rosenberg case, resides in Watertown. 

Kevin McAuliffe has been a Boston freelancer and is now at the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. 

Richard Dean Rosen, the Phoenix books editor, is the author 
of one book, Me And My Friends, We No Longer Profess Any 
Graces: A Premature Memoir, currently being remaindered with 


Joshua Rubenstein lives in Boston and has contributed tu The 
New Republic and Commentary, among other publications. 
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Harvard Sq. 864-2321 


THE COMPLETE HOME MED- 
ICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. Up-to- 
date information on coping 
with emergencies and com- 
mon medical problems. Orig. 
$9.95 Current Price $4.98 


CIVIL WAR COLLECTOR'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA: Arms, Uni- 
forms & Equipment of the 
Union & Confederacy by Fran- 
cis A. Lord. Detailed descrip- 
tions & illus. of over 
items. Orig. $17.50 

Current Price $6.98 


CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
FAIRY TALES. 256 pages of 
specially selected we rae for 
young children, il. in color. 

I Price $3.98 


MY BIG BOOK OF FAIRY 
TALES. Favorite stories, se- 
tected for suitability and inter- 
est for the beginning reader or 
for those who need Sad be read 

to. ttlus. Special Price $3.98 


MY GIANT FAIRYTALE BOOK 
A special selection of stories, 
rhymes, puzzies and riddies. 
Hlus. jai Price $3.98 


WORLD WAAR I by David Sher- 
mer, intro. by A. J. P. yy f. 
Brilliant perspective on t 

“war to end all wars.” Ori 
$20.00 Current Price $9.98 


WORLD WAR I! by Ronald 
eer. intro, by 
- The only war fought 
with equal intensity in ewrone, 
Africa and ¥ hen, Fy 
Current vice $9.98 


$14.95 


illus. 


Chestnut Hill Mail 244-6036 


Chelmsford Malt 256-3514 Hanover renal 826-4520 Liberty 
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THE GREAT GUNS by Harold 
L. Peterson & Robert Elman. 
The most significant of his- 
tory’s rifles, handguns and 
smoothbores. 150 iHus. Orig. 


L. THE STARS AND SUPER- 
STARS OF ROCK. The lives, 
performances and styles of a 
galaxy of a monty th yl sets and “Te of ay omy 


Kenmore Sq. 267-7515 753 5 eer St. 536-4433 Cool 


Come in for your 
FREE color poster 
of Zero Mostel 
with any purchase 


Current Price $8.98 


29-2880 Natick Mall 655-3033 


WAR MOVIES by Tom Peri- 
mutter. Pictorial survey of war 
movies from All Quiet on the 
Western Front to semi-docu- 
mentaries like Patton. 
Special Price $9.98 


SPECTACULAR! by Kobal & 
Clarens. Epic cinema—the 
“spectaculars” with their vast 


ie Corner 566-6660 


A BOOK OF OLD MAPS: De- 
lineating American History ed. 
by Fite & Freeman. in10x 14 
format, 75 rare full-page inaps 
trace the history of the New 
World. Orig. $100.00. 

Current Price $16.98 


THE CONTINENT WE LIVE ON 
by Ivan T. Sanderson. The en- 
tire American Continent is cov- 
ered in terms of 21 natural 
provinces. 235 erases. 109 in 
full color. Ofig. $20. 

Current ol $10.98 


NEEDLEPOINT: The Art of 
Canvaswork Embroidery by 
Mary Rhodes. Excellent guide- 
book for both beginner and ex- 
perienced needieworker. 
Special Price $4.98 
PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
‘by Alison Burt. Handy guide 
to preserving and pickling, 
from drying, curing and sait- 
ing to making jams, chutneys 
and vinegars.140 illus. ~ 
Special Price $3.98 


THE GOURMET'S GUIDE TO 
ITALIAN COOKING by Sonia 
Allison & U. Bieffeidt. Over 
200 easy-to-follow recipes of 
well-known favorites, plus 
many variations. Orig. $7.95. 
Current Price $3.98 


THE GOURMET'S GUIDE TO 

FRENCH COOKING by Alison 
.Burt. Both the classic dishes 
of haute cuisine and the re- 
gional color of — bour- 


isie. Ori 
_ hades Price $3.98 
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Tots’ Tomes: X-Rated Tales for the Tiny Set 


By Pamela R. Giller 

WHERE DO BABIES COMES 
FROM? by Margaret Shef- 
field, Knopf, 33 pp., $3.95. 


WHERE DID I COME FROM? 
by Peter Mayle, Lyle Stuart, 
unpaginated, $5.95. 


WATCHING THE NEW 
BABY by Joan Samson, 
Atheneum, 65 pp., $5.95. 


MAKING BABIES: AN OPEN 
FAMILY BOOK FOR PAR- 
ENTS AND CHILDREN TO- 
GETHER by Sara B. Stein, 
Walker, 47 pp., $4.50. 


ABOUT DYING: AN OPEN 
FAMILY BOOK FOR PAR- 
ENTS AND CHILDREN TO- 
GETHER by Sara B. Stein, 
Walker, 47 pp., $4.50. 


MY GRANDSON LEW by 
Charlotte Zolotow, Harper & 
Row, 30 pp., $4.95. 


NANA UPSTAIRS AND 
NANA DOWNSTAIRS by 
Tomie DePaola, Putnam, 32 
pp., $3.95. 


SAVE THE MUSTANGS! 
HOW A FEDERAL LAW IS 
PASSED by Ann E. Weiss, 
- Messner, 96 pp., $6.25. 


FROM FOOD TO FERTILI- 
ZER: THE ROLE OF EX- 
CREMENT IN THE LIFE 
CYCLE by Charles Clay 
Dahlberg, Young Scott, 70 pp., 
$4.75. 


WHAT CAN SHE BE Series 
(... A NEWSCASTER, A 
VETERINARIAN, AN 
ARCHITECT, A LAWYER) by 
Esther Goldreich and Gloria 
Goldreich, Lothrop, 39-48 pp., 
$3.95-$4.50. 


NON-TRADITIONAL CAR- 
EERS FOR WOMEN by Sarah 
Splaver, Messner, 224 pp., 
$5.95. 


GIRLS ARE EQUAL TOO: 
THE WOMEN’S MOVE- 
MENT FOR TEENAGERS hy 
Dale Carlson, Atheneum, 146 
pp., $6.25. 

Death, sex, feelings — these 
are “hot” topics in the adult 
book market. Where do 
children’s books stand on these 
and other, slightly cooler, issues? 
Always a little leery and a little 
late in handling hot issues, 
children’s books merely reflect 
society’s ambivalence toward 
kids. The desire to inform them 
about the world conflicts with 
the desire to cherish childhood as 
a time of innocence and carefree 
play. Presenting facts and 
feelings on sensitive topics thus 
becomes a complex issue, com- 
plicated further by the fact that 
kids’ books must first win the ap- 
proval of their primary 


The other sex book, a recent 
cause celebre, is Where Did I 
Come From?, illustrated with 
cartoon-like sketches. Here the 
author’s own evident embarrass- 
ment, together with his profess- 
ed candor, breeds condescension. 
In discussing breasts, he 
justifiably names the slang 
terms “boobs” and “titties.” But 
then, in a giggling aside, he 
cautions ‘Don’t ask us why” 
people use these words. Next, he 
describes breasts as ‘“‘a mobile 
milk bar,” an amusing analogy 
for adults, perhaps, but less than 
helpful for children. 

A milder approach 
characterizes Watching the New 
Baby. Interesting and _ infor- 
mative, it increases children’s 
awareness of a newborn’s 
capabilities. By describing mov- 
ing, seeing, hearing, crying and 
how to observe a baby’s 
responses and activities, the 
book makes baby watching ex- 
citing. Although it very 
thoroughly recounts pre-natal 
development, the text slides over 
labor and delivery with, “One 
day, the baby begins to be born 
... Finally, the baby comes out 
of his mother.” 

Facing the protectiveness 
problem head-on is the approach 


of Making Babies: An Open 


Family Book for Parents and 
Children Together. Illustrated 
with appealing photographs, the 
text consists of a section to be 
read to children and a 
background section for parents. 
The extended text encourages, 
but does not coerce, parents to 


be open and explicit. Because 
this section sympathetically ex- 
plores parental discomfort and 
how to overcome it, the book 
seems especially useful. It 
cleverly avoids controversy by 
presenting options. 

Despite hesitation in other 
areas, children’s books have long 
championed the importance of 
feelings. Books dealing with 
fears — of new places, of new 
people, of being different, and 
with feelings of hate and anger 
— are bolder now, but not new. 
What is new is a look at death. 
Animal deaths have occasionally 
been topics of children’s books, 
but the death of people has been 
largely ignored, especially in 
books for young children, the 
very ones who feel so strongly 
and, often, with so little un- 
derstanding. 

Finally, along comes a 
beautiful book, My Grandson 
Lew, by an author who has often 
expressed sensitivity to 
children’s unhappy feelings. 
Written for three- to eight-year- 
olds, but comforting to any child 
or adult, the story tells of six- 
year-old Lewis who, after a four- 
year lapse, suddenly asks for his 
grandfather. His detailed 
reminiscences move and comfort 
his mother, who’ responds to 
Lew’s final “I miss him” with the 
thought that neither of them will 
be so lonely now that they can 
remember Grandpa together. 

Another book about death for 
pre-schoolers, Nana Upstairs 
and Nana Downstairs, has a 
warm ring of truth in its por- 


trayal of a boy’s relationship 
with his grandmother, 
downstairs in the kitchen, and 
his great-grandmother, 
bedridden upstairs. The in- 
dignities that age forces on Nana 
upstairs are depicted naturally 
and with gentle humor. Her 
death is presented well, too. 
However, the image of a falling 
star as a kiss from Nana upstairs 
is just the kind of lyricism that 
confuses children. 

About Dying, another in the 
“Open Family” series, contains 
some excellent elements. The 
text for adults offers sym- 





66 Always a little 
late in handlin 

hot issues, chil- 
dren’s books merely 
reflect society’s 
ambivalence. 99 


pathetic, insightful comments 
on mourning, on children’s 
special difficulties in com- 
prehending the finality and 
abstraction of death and on a 
child’s behavioral reactions to it. 
The text for children, in a 
zealous attempt to lay bare the 
bones of death, is almost 
frighteningly stark, as are some 
of the photographs, particularly 
one of a young boy on his knees 
in front of his grandfather’s dark 
coffin. The author implies the 
usefulness of the book in explor- 
ing “everyday dying, the kind 
every child meets early in his 
own. life.’”’ But this book seems 
too stark and harsh. My Grand- 
son Lew offers a less threatening, 
warmer approach, more suitable 
for most circumstances. About 
Dying, however, seems to be a 
valuable source for parents. 

Animals and all aspects of 
nature have long enjoyed impor- 
tance in kids’ books. But, 
because of their tendency to 
avoid controversy, children’s 
books have not played what 
would seem a natural role, that 
of raising the issue of ecology. 
Now, however, ecology books 
abound. 

A dynamic approach, sure to 
hold interest, is taken by Save 
the Mustangs! How a Federal 
Law is Passed. Children in one 
Oregon town, upset after lear- 
ning of the treatment and near 
extinction of wild mustangs, 
begin a campaign that 
culminates in Congress’s passage 
of a law protecting mustangs. 

Continued on page 12 











FIRES 


An Electric Novel 
by Douglas Kent Hall 


America’s *1 Band 


The Machine 


On top—a string of hits—the falling apart 
—the bad scenes—the drugs—the groupies— 
a search for meaning behind the glitter 











purchasers — the very adults 
heavily burdened by their own 
misgivings about reality as well 
as by their wish to shield 
children from it. 

No minor problem, the con- 
fused concerns of adults still 
engage authors, publishers, 
librarians and teachers in cen- 
sorship battles, some with those 
recent books reviewed here. The 
few straightforward, well-written 
books that emerge from the fog 
of controversy should be greeted 
with gratitude as well as admira- 
tion. 

Two recent books on sex 
education illustrate some 
aspects of these schizoid con- 
cerns. Where Do Babies Come 
From? presents the facts of 
anatomy, lovemaking and con- 
ception directly, yet delicately. 
The accompanying im- 
pressionistic illustrations make 
an important contribution to the 
total effect of the book. What is 
omitted indicates the author’s 
feelings that children either need 
not or should not know of the in- 
tensity of sex. 
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The first book that tells you everything 
about this traditional Appalachian instrument: 
how to get a good one, how to play it, how to adapt 
it to contemporary music. A Vintage paperback original. 
$3.95. now at your bookstore 
VINTAGE BOOKS 


A division of Random House 





“As precise as the cross hairs 
on a rifle sight’ PAUL GRAY, 


Time Magazine 


“You deserve every ounce of surprise that Stone 
prepares for you in this magnificently sustained 


spiritual melodrama. . 


. I admire the sheer hell out of 


its sensibility, art, insight, humor, plot, characteriza- 
tions, and the weight of infinite horror it bears so 


successfully. 


. . Page by page, DOG SOLDIERS has a 


rare certainty of purpose and absolute fix on its every 


character and line of dialogue. . 


. My only dopes are 


tobacco and espresso, so it’s a measure to this novel that 
at one point I had to get out of my chair and in broad 
daylight inspect my rooms for their funny creakings. 
Closets, too.” - DONALD NEWLOVE, The Village 


Voice 


Dog Soldiers 
By ROBERT STONE 


At your bookstore * $8.95 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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TOGO. 


Harvard Paperbacks 


NEW THIS FALL The Functions of the Executive 
Notable American Women, 1607-1950 Chester I. Barnard 

A Biographical Dictionary $3.50 

E.T. James and J.W. James, Editors The Navaho Never in Anger 

Three vol. boxed. For Christmas Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton Portrait of an Eskimo Family 
$19.50; $25.00 thereafter. Revised Edition Jean L. Briggs 


The Insect Societies $3.95 $3.50 

Edward O. Wilson Wittgenstein pi es 

$7.95 Anthony Kenny ee 

From Scotland to Silverado . $2.95 $1.95 

Robert Louis Stevenson Culture and the Radical Conscience : ie , 

rg D. Hart, Editor Eugene Goodheart a — coe 
wie $2.50 Sociological Perspective 

Campaign °72 Rosabeth Moss Kanter 


The Managers Speak $2.95 
Ernest R. May and Janet Fraser, Editors BEST SELLERS ‘ 
$3.50 The Copernican Revolution 


aa sii a The Ideological Origins of the Thomas §. Kuhn 
Theatre in Sou Asie American Revolution $3.25 


James R. Brandon B d Bail . 
$4.95 $3.50. — Populations, Species, and Evolution 
: Ernst Mayr 


Village in the Vaucluse 
Laurence Wylie The United States and China $4.95 


Third Edition John King Fairbank A Theory of Justice 
$3.95 Third Edition y Fn pide 


Tennyson $3.50 $3.95 


The Growth of a Poet 
Jerome Hamilton Buckley yo aig Content 
$3.95 $193 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 














Can a gift dictionary be mod? Sure. 
See p. 843. 


The American Heritage Dictionary 


America’s most with-it dictionary. From $8.95. 





HARVARD BOOK STORES 


1248 & 1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
12 Plympton St., Cambridge 

732 Comm. Ave., Boston 

124 Newbury St., Boston 


HATHAWAY HOUSE 


103 Central St., Wellesley 


JORDAN MARSH 


All Branches 


LAURIATS 

30 Franklin St., Boston 

Shoppers World, Burlington Mall, Chestnut Hill 
North Shore Shopping Ctr., South Shore Plaza 


OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 


PAPERBACK BOOKSMITH 


279 Harvard St., Brookline 
37a Brattle St., Cambridge 
753 Boylston St., Boston 


THOMAS GROOM Co. 


Park Square Building, Boston 
105 State St., Boston 


WALPER STATIONERY Co. 


260 Washington St., Boston 
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“IT LOOKS 
LIKE WE HAVE 
AN AVATAR HERE” 


“1 Can’t Believe It. 
He Is Really Here. | Have 
Been Waiting For Such A One 
All My Life.” 

Alan Watts 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NEW BOOK 


GARBAGE 
AND 
THE 
GODDESS 
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the last miracles ano final spiritual 
Instructions of bubba free john 











THE LAST MIRACLES AND FINAL SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS OF 
BUBBA FREE JOHN 


Documented with over 90 photographs and drawings. 


From March 25th to July 8th, 1974, a continuous display of Divine phe- 
nomena was initiated by Bubba Free John...and witnessed and experienced 
by his community of devotees, The Dawn Horse Communion. Garbage and 
the Goddess chronicles the events of that period and teaches their significance. 


Available at $4.95 from your local bookseller or 
From The Dawn Horse Press ¢ Box 677 e Lower Lake, California 95457 
Please include $.35 for shipping and handling. 











Tots 


Continued from page 9 

The true story of the children’s 
involvement enlivens the factual 
information about the legal and 
political process. The fictitious 
dialogue, however, slightly mars 
an otherwise effective presenta- 
tion. 

Commendable for its 
forthright treatment of a delicate 
issue is From Food to Fertilizer: 
the Role of Excrement in the Life 
Cycle. In an informal style, 
without condescension, the 
author clearly explains the 
digestive and urinary systems. 
His description of the variety of 
animal feces, caused by both the 
animal’s intestinal structure and 
its diet, is oddly fascinating. In 
keeping with his straightforward 
approach, Dahlberg even delves 
into why excrement is an em- 
barrassing issue. 

With increasing frequency, 
children’s books are dealing 
directly and indirectly with sex- 
ism. Strongly drawn females 
appear in a percentage of new 
picture books, fiction books and 
biographies. This welcome trend 
will hopefully forever quash the 
passive, aproned females, who 
have long populated the 
background of children’s books. 

An interesting nonfiction 
series, What Can She Be?, in- 
cludes books on a newscaster, a 
veterinarian, an architect and a 
lawyer. Each book focuses on a 
particular woman in the profes- 
sion and follows her through her 
daily routine. This format 


produces a liveliness often lack- 
ing in career books for young 
children. The books do, however, 
fall into the tedious grammatical 
pattern of so many easy-to-read 
books. But since the depiction of 
women in roles of professional 
responsibility is still so rare in 
children’s books, this series fills 
an important void. 

Two books for 10- to 13-year- 
olds on women’s rights illustrate 
different philosophies toward 
women. Non-Traditional 
Careers for Women offers well- 
organized information on diverse 
careers. Helpful enough, careers 
described within a field range 
from those requiring advanced 
degrees to those requiring only 
brief training. Detailed 
quotations from career women 
personalize and enliven the text. 
But the underlying, very 
traditional point of view sees 
women’s careers as, a priori, fit- 
ting in with family life and 
women as non-equals in 
business. One television ex- 
ecutive finds it much easier if ‘“‘a 
woman remains really feminine 
than if she tries to be one of the 
boys.” 

The other book, Girls Are 
Equal Too: the Women’s Move- 
ment for Teenagers, is sur- 
prisingly outspoken. Reminis- 
cent of The Feminine Mystique, 
it stresses the gradual socializa- 
tion of girls and boys. It’s a 
friendly book which sympathizes 
with adolescents and accepts 
their feelings, while introducing 
new ideas and raising the con- 
sciousness of readers by 
questioning attitudes, 
statements and entrenched ways 
of doing things. 





GUARANTEES 

YOU WILL PICK UP A 
GIRL IN 2 WEEKS! 
Here ts a book that not only 
teaches you exactly how to 
pick up girls. It guarantees 
you will pick up girls. In fact 
we guarantee you will pick up 
and date at least one beautiful 
girl within two weeks of re- 
ceiving this book. If you don't 
(or if you're dissatisfied with 
the book in any way) just re- 
turn it for a complete retund 
We put your refund in the mail 
the day we receive the book 


THE BOOK MILLIONS 

or AED HAVE akin Featuring interviews 
WAITING FOR! with 25 beautiful girls! 

Every day you probably see 

dozens of beautiful. sexy girls you'd love to pick up. Girls with long 
lean legs and large rounded breasts. Girls with sparkling blue eyes 
and luxurious blond hair. The problem has always been. how do 
you break through that icy wall that always seems to exist between 
strangers? HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS has well over 100 
inswers—each one of them absolutely fool-proof''' You don't have 
w be rich. You don't have to be good-looking. These techniques 
aork forall men. All you have to do is walk up to the girl you have 
your eye on. use one of the incredibly simple techniques described 
in this book. and you will pick her up. There ts simply no way she 
can refuse you. We GUARANTEE IT! 

Here are just a few of the more than 100 surefire techniques you 
will learn and master: e How to be sexy e Best places to pick up 
girly e How to make shyness work for you e Why a man doesn't 
have to be good-looking e How to talk dirty seductively e Why 
girls get horny @ Fifty great opening lines e The greatest pick up 
technique in the world e Why women are dying to get picked up e 
How to get women to pick vou up 


INTERVIEWS WITH 25 BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 

HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS contains in-depth interviews with 25 
beautiful girls. Girls just like the ones on the cover of this book. 
They tell you—in their very own words—exactly what it takes to 
dick them up. You'll learn what to say to them. Where to meet 
them. And how to detect those subtle litte signs: that mean a girl ts 
dying for you to pick her up. Rest assured. thousands of girls are 
dy ing tor you to pick them up. And once you know who they are the 
rest ty incredibly easy 


PICK UP MORE GIRLS IN A MONTH THAN 
MOST MEN DO IN A LIFETIME. 

If you don't pick up at least one beautiful girl within 14 days of re- 
ceiving this book. you can return it for a complete retund. Se don't 
delay. Get the jump on all the other guys. While they ‘re spanding on 
the corner watching all the girls go by, vou ll be the one who knows 
how to move into action. HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS costs only 
$7 .95—ess than what you'd pay tor an ordinary shirt. Yet so much 
more of a help when it comes to picking up girls. In tact. 1f you love 
beautiful girls. this book is the best damn investment you can make! 


WHERE TO 
PICK UP GIRLS! 


910 ACTION SPOTS 
HELP BUT SCORE! 


If you've always sus- 
pected that somewhere out 
there are bars and dis- 
cotheques where a guy 
can't miss. you're abso- 
lutely right! And now. tor 
the first time ever. you can 
visit these places yourself 
Yes. NOW you can gx- 
perience what it’s like to 
walk into a swinging. rock- 
ing discotheque where lu- 
scious. horny. long-haired 
girls outnumber men ten to 
one! All you need is 
AMERICA’S — BEST 
PICK UP SPOTS! This 
fantastic 320 page book 
gives you the names and 
addresses of over 900 great places to pick up girls. In fact. this book 
makes it so incredibly easy to meet and sleep with girls, youll wish 
it had been written years ago. Here are just a fe v of the 910 pick up 
spots you're going to learn all about: 
* A discotheque where girls are so liberated you can often 
sleep with them the same night you meet them! 
© A bar where girls ask you to dance if you don't ask them! 
© Anude beach where hundreds of tan naked girls sit around 
just waiting for you to talk to them! 
® A bar chock full of rich divorcees who park their yachts at a 
special dock in back of the bar. then come inside to get picked 


up! 
26 SWINGING CITIES THIS BOGK COVERS SO 
THOROUGHLY, YOU CAN HAVE A GIRL IN EVERY 
PORT: Atlanta 


Detroit 
Baltimore Houston 
Berkeley Las Vegas 
Boston Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago Louisville St. Louis 
Cincinnati Miami San Francisco 
Cleveland Milwaukee Seattle 
Dallas Minneapolis Washington. D.C 
Denver New York 
"MO MAN SHOULD VISIT ANOTHER CITY WITHOUT 
THIS BOOK IM HIS SUITCASE!” Sreve Tule 
Here's a book that can turn your very next business trip into the ime 
of your life. So don’t just dream of finding a great-looking sexy girl 
in Chicago or Dallas or New York. This trip you can actually do it 
Instead of the dull. no-action places cab drivers always recommend. 
this book willinstuntly take you to the kind of bars and discotheques 
you've been looking for—places where you're virtually assured of 
Meeting a pretty. friendly stewardess. or nurse. or model to talk 
with, dance with. and. more than likely. sleep with 
WHERE TO MEET GIRLS 
i YOUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 
Most guys don’t think of their own towns as good places to pick up 
girly. Well. this book ts going to change all that Because it's going 
to show you feelproof pick up spots within five miles of vour own 
home! You probably never thought of them as good places to pick 
up girls. But the fact is they “re just loaded with eager women who 
would love nothing more than to get their hot little hands on you! 


THE GIRLS ARE WAITING FOR YOU! : 
Don't waste one more Friday night wandering from bar to bar. Not é The Northern Valley Co., Dept. JJ. PO Box 515, Tenafly. NJ. 07670 


> fantastic book can show you where to find more long. 
i ane ge tag ergata 4 g Check book you want and send $7.95 plus 7& postage and handling: 


lean. beautiful girls than you'll know what to do with 
oe ere? arg the tall em ghey tg aga TID peed ppb ong nk loyaabhohe tara 
Rush me HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS right awa\ 


than what you could waste on drinks in a dull. no-action bar. So 

send for your copy this instant Whether you're in a big city a bi BOTH BOOKS only $15.25 plus 7% postage and handling 
thousand miles away from home. or in your very own neighbor 
hood. this book w i lead you straight to dozens of girly who are sil- 
ting there waiting for you af this very moment 


HOW TO 
PICK UP GIRLS! 


New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
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The first authoritative biography, by 
the poet’s namesake cousin.and his wife 


Kahlil Gibran 
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KAHLIL GIBRAN 


HIS LIFE AND WORLD 


By JEAN and 
KAHLIL GIBRAN 


‘‘One must applaud the 
authors for conscientiousness 
of research, smoothness of 
writing and objectivity of 
tone .. . interesting both for 
the light it sheds on Gibran 
and for its extensive literary 
and social portraiture.”—Pub- 
lishers Weekly. 100 b & w ills. 
442 pp. 7 x 10 ins. 


$12.50 at all bookstores 
New York Graphic Society 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
A Time Incorporated Company 
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YOU MONEY ON 


EVERYTHING YOU BUY: 





20-70% off appliances, fur- 
niture, clothing, food—you 
name it. BOSTON BARGAIN 
FINDER, by the non-profit 
Consumers’ Alliance, telis 
you all about the 540 stores 
in the Greater Boston and 
Massachusetts area with the 
highest year-round dis- 
counts. It also lists the 
cheapest and best 
restaurants, theatres, pubs, 
concerts, etc. Illustrated with 
maps. Paperbound $3.95, 
now at your bookstore, or 
send check or money order 
to HARMONY BOOKS, a 
division -of CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, 419 Park Ave. 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016 





“Dedicated to the fine art of browsing” 


Gift Searching?... 
Ask us 


Come in for your 
FREE color poster 
of Zero Mostel 
with any purchase 





Extracts from never-before publish- 
ed letters and diaries portray the 
Gibran family’s threadbare years in 
turn-of-the-century Boston and 
show how the young Gibran was in- 
tellectually and emotionally sus- 
tained through the dark period of 
personal bereavement. By relating 
the changing cultural forces during 
this century’s first decade, the book 
identifies the people, ideas, and 
social change which led to Gibran’s 
acceptance by Boston Brahmins and 
by New York’s creative avant-garde. 
How Gibran survived the inevitable 
culture shock of the New World and 
how he sought to preserve his ethnic 
identity are recorded in great detail. 
The background of his most famous 

~ work, The Prophet, is presented 
through original source material, 
which documents a startling se- 
quence of allusions, beginning 
while Gibran was still in the Boston 
slums and culminating in one of the 
most remarkable self-fulfilling pro- 
phecies of our time. 


Bibliog. & index 100illus. $12.50 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
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Outstanding Books for the Holidays 


ONE MIND’S EYE 
THE PORTRAITS AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Foreword by Beaumont Newhall 
Introduction ‘by Robert Sobieszek 
With more than 200 full tone photographs 


ONE MIND’S EYE is a major collection of images and portraits, a gallery 
of famous faces from the last quarter-century, by one of America’s most 
exciting and exacting photographers. 

“Portrait photographers like Arnold Newman... are the Van Dykes, Hol- 
beins, and Velasquezes of our time.” — Gene Thornton, New York Times 


224 pages. 11x94”. $27.50, hardcover. 
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ELSA’S HOUSEBOOK 
A WOMAN’S PHOTOJOURNAL 
by Elsa Dorfman 


Elsa Dorfman is a compulsive photographer, a self-recorder of her own life 
and the myriad people who ricochet through her house in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This album, containing snapshots of friends, accompanied 
by Elsa’s own text, is as much a personal statement of her lifestyle as it 
is an informal gallery of familiar faces — Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, and more —in 
contemporary American arts and letters. 

80 pages. 6 x 9’. 80 photographs. $5.95, softcover original. 
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VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
FAMOUS MEN AND FAIR WOMEN 
by Julia Margaret Cameron 


“Virginia Woolf's prejace alone would be nearly worth the price.” — 
Timothy Foote, Time Magazine 

“This new edition is a masterpiece of its kind.""— Hilton Kramer, New 
York Times 

128 pages. 10% x 12%”. with 44 duotone plates. 

$20.00, hardcover. 
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ART OF THE PRINTED BOOK 


1455-1955 
by Joseph Blumenthal 


A must for the library of every bibliophile and typophile. Copiously 
illustrated with superb reproductions of the finest pages ever printed. 
‘They are not the best sellers. They are simply the best.’’ — Israel Shenker, 
New York Times 

212 pages. 9% x 12%”. $22.50, hardcover. 


The Sweetest Sugar 
In the Hemisphere 


| By Sid Blumenthal 

IN CUBA by Ernesto 
Cardenal, New Directions, 340 
pp., $3.95 paperback. 

Since the CIA tracked down 
Che Guevara in the Bolivian 
jungle, the American press has 
virtually ignored Cuba. Only its 
imminent recognition by the 
U.S. has forced its rediscovery. 
Dan Rather, for example, recent- 
ly appeared in Fidel Castro’s 
house to tell CBS viewers in a 
slightly disbelieving tone that 
the island off the Florida coast is 
socialist. What did he think was 
going on there? 

The Cubans, as all faithful 


| newspaper readers of the Missile 


Crisis era know, made a revolu- 
tion primarily to make America 
look like a pitiful, helpless giant; 
the transformation of their socie- 
ty was somehow a result of their 
trouble-making. The leaders of 
the revolution — like Fidel and 
Che — were your classic, beard- 
ed outside agitators. The good 
Cubans (those with decorous 
table manners) were betrayed by 
the expropriation of the ITT and 
the U.S. sugar companies. 
Freedom-loving Americans like 
E. Howard Hunt had to in- 
tervene to help Cuba become in- 
dependent again. Their failure 
spelled the demise of Cuba in the 
news columns and editorials; it 
was no longer salable copy. 
Anyhow, we were busy rescuing 
Vietnam from itself. 

America’s disasters are 
valuable commodities for the 
press. The social development of 
a place like Cuba, however, is an 
unsalable item, particularly 
because the island’s efforts to 
overcome a debilitating colonial 
heritage are directly tied to what 
U.S. business has done and con- 
tinues to do. By the spring of 
1975, legions of: journalists will 
probably be wandering around 
Cuba sending back reports not 
on how Cuban socialism works, 
but on whether Henry Kissinger 
will come to Havana to taste the 
most inexpensive sugar in the 
hemisphere. News, after all, is 
news; a Kissinger quip is a 
veritable scoop. The distribution 
of milk to school children in 
Matanzas province is not exactly 
what a foreign correspondent has 
in mind. 


Ernesto Cardenal, a 
Nicaraguan priest, Marxist and 
prominent Latin poet, is a more 
reliable witness than any given 
network journalist with a camera 
crew. His notebook on a trip to 
Cuba, In Cuba, does not present 
a society without blemishes. 
While it is the work of a Catholic 
who sees the revolution as the 
truest form of charity, the 
manner is not reverential, just 
honest. After reading Cardenal’s 
brief, detailed vignettes it is ap- 
parent that the experiment is 
succeeding. 

What is the nature of this 
“tropical Marxism,” as Aime 
Cesaire once termed it? One can 
understand more of its tempera- 
ment by reading Cardenal than 
by studying academic tomes. 
Cardenal’s jottings are like finely 
textured short stories. 

While in Cuba, Cardenal 
attended the session of the 
People’s Court, one of the 
revolution’s innovations, unan- 
nounced. The judges are elected 
in every neighborhood and given 
a 30-day law course, after which 
they can preside over criminal 
cases. In one case, a woman was 
accused of occupying an apart- 
ment without any authorization. 
The judges discovered in 
questioning her that she had left 
her husband and had no other 
place to live in Havana. The 
court’s recommendation was 
that she return to her parents’ 
home in the provinces since 
there was a severe housing shor- 
tage in Havana. This was not a 
sentence. If the woman chose not 
to return to her native town, she 
was promised help from the 
Institute of Urban Reform and 
the Housing Center. 

Cardenal seeks out all sorts of 
Cubans. One young man con- 
fides: ‘‘We believe that the 
revolution is not incompatible 
with ouf long hair, with tight 
pants, with jazz ....” Another 
tells the author that Lezama 
Lima, the country’s greatest 
novelist, has special privileges. 
Cardenal, upon visiting the 
writer, discovers that he does 
not. Long hair and any style 
derived from the American 
youth are still discouraged, but 
this attitude has not carried over 
to the arts. “In Cuba,” writes 








THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH BY 


VIOLENCE OF GEORGE’S DRAGON Ac. 
by Stan Washburn 


Through etchings and mordant captions, Washburn’s first book presents 
a satirical, indeed heretical, account of the epic confrontation between 
George and the Dragon, one that differs radically from the textbook versions. 
Washburn’s legend has the Dragon playing the hero, with re we villain. 
The satire is biting, the artwork superb. 

32 pages. 8% x 5%”. 18 etchings. $3.50, hardcover. 
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DAVID R. GODINE, PUBLISHER 306 Dartmouth Street (F) 


H. H. RICHARDSON AND HIS OFFICE 


SELECTED DRAWINGS 
by James F. O'Gorman 


This fully illustrated and annotated volume includes a perceptive essay 
on one of the great American architects and his office, which casts new 
light on the atelier-like practice Richardson espoused. In addition, there 
are well-illustrated and documented descriptive entries for 42 architectural 
commissions and photographs of decorative arts and memorabilia. 

252 pages. 11 x 8%”. 100 black & white and 8 color plates. 
$25.00, hardcover. 


Available at your favorite bookseller or from the publisher. 


Write directly for your copy of our Winter Book Offer. 
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BOSTON and 
WORCESTER’S 
most complete 
photography 
book service 


@ LIFE LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

@ NIKON AND MINOLTA HANDBOOKS 

@ SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY - Feininger 

@ COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BOOK - Feininger 

@ COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHY - Feininger 

@ GUIDE TO TECHNIQUE, DARKROOMS 
AND PHOTOJOURNALISM 


@ PLUS MANY MORE VOLUMES 
ON ALL ASPECTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


University Camerag 


Boston, 627 Commonwealth Ave. 
Worcester, 394 Belmont St. opposite U. Mass. 








Cardenal, “there is pop art, op 
art, abstract art, surrealism, 
abstract expressionism. The only 
thing they don’t have is socialist 
realism.”’ Cardenal quotes Che: 
“Socialist realism is retrograde 
because it is a return to the past, 
to the realism of the nineteenth 
century.” 

Artists and writers are sup- 
ported by the stae, but the state 
does not have a predetermined 
artistic standard to which 
painters, poets, dancers or 
playrights must adhere. 
Margaret Randall, a writer, tells 
Cardenal, “It’s very odd to hear 
you talk about a writer with 
financial problems, very 
peculiar. And I remember now 
that it’s like that, that there are 
people out there who are troubl- 
ed by lack of money. But I had 
forgotten it, because it’s years 
since I’ve heard anyone talk 
about lack of money. Here there 
are other problems, but not a 
lack of money.” How is it possi- 
ble for Cuba to be relatively un- 
derdeveloped and yet enjoy such 
an environment? Its secret is 
open to those who care to in- 
vestigate. 

At the end of his book, 
Cardenal recounts his meeting 
with Fidel. The interview took 
place in a car wyich arrived, to 
Cardenal’s surprise, at the base- 


ment of the Havana Libre Hotel. | 


Fidel explained that he wanted 
to see the sugar cane technicians 
who flew to.New Orleans for a 
scientific conference but were 
denied entry into the U.S. He 
joked with the returnees, made 
them tell the whole story of their 
misadventure and then ordered a 
round of daiquiris. “Fidel asked 
if they had brought newspapers. 
He looked at the headlines. He 
was much amused by a cartoon 
showing him with Nixon. They 
told him there was also an article 
in Spanish ... full of horrible 
things about him. ‘Let’s see’! 
Let’s see!’ He read in a 
declamatory tone: ‘The reign of 
terror of the Communist tyrant 
Fidel Castro ...’ (A burst of 
laughter. And they all laughed 
with him.) ‘... the Caribbean 
jackal ... ’ (More laughter.) 
‘... the bloody Castro dic- 
tatorship . . .’ (More laughter by 
Fidel and the others.) ‘... the 
oppression affecting the unhap- 
py island. . .’ He read to the end 
with much laughter ... (‘This 
gives us moral standing.’)” 

We have learned first-hand 
about the Cuban counter- 
revolution from Bernard Barker 
and friends. Perhaps, it is the 
proper time to learn about the 
revolution that understood the 
character of U.S. power long 
before even most Americans did. 
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BOOKS—FEMINIST PRESSES—JOURNALS—POSTERS 


A Women’s Bookstore 
New Words 
419 WASHINGTON ST., SOMERVILLE ¢« 876-5310 
at intersection of Kirkiand & Beacon St., Cambridge 


Tuesday—Thursday 10 A.M.—6 P.M. « Friday—Saturday 10 A.M.—9 P.M. 
Sunday 12—5 P.M. 





The Book Store 


would like you to meet 
Samuel Eliot Morison 
author of 
The European Discovery 
of America 
Wed., December4 at 4:30 PM 


Hardback gift books / 
children’s books , 
lending library 
76 Chestnut St., 
Beacon Hill 742-4531 








THERE ARE BOOKS FOR EVERYONE AT HATHAWAY HOUSE 


AND, THERE ARE REAL PEOPLE TO HELP YOU FIND THE BOOK 


YOU WANT 


THAT ALONE MAKES US ALMOST UNIQUE 


HATHAWAY HOUSE BOOKSHOP 


103 CENTRAL STREET 235-2830 
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FLOWERS 
BOOKSTORE 


carefully selected paper- 
backs, children’s books, 
used books, magazines, 
relaxing atmosphere, free 
coffee, Wednesday night 
poetry readings. 


Come browse in what “may 
well be the best bookstore in 
Cambridge.” - Real Paper 


186 Hampshire St. 
(Inman Square) 
547-1691 
Mon.-Sat. 10-9 - Sun. 1-6 
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Newspapers from Germany, 
Paperbacks from France, 
Calendars from England, 

Records from America, 


$1 and up! 


Extraordinary gifts for people who love good 
books and good music — from our budget- 
priced classical record section to an unusually 
intriguing ‘special hardcover” display. Plus 
New England's biggest collection of foreign and 
American paperbacks, newspapers and 
periodicals. But to really whet your imagination 
as well as your pocketbook, look at these $1 sale 
books — about 50 different titles, 1000 or so 


books in all: 


Posters of the 1968 Paris Revolution 


(11 x 16”, much color) $1 


Updike’s Bech, publ. at $5.95, $1 


Fodor's Europe (1972 ed. but 90% up-to-date), 


publ. at $8.95, $1 


Lesser Lives by Diane Johnson, publ. at $7.95, $1 


Loren Eiseley’s Invisible Pyramid, 


publ. at $6.98, $1 


plus: Pentimento, autobiography of Lillian Gish, 


publ. at $7.95, $2.98 


Jennie, Vol. L, publ. at $8.95, $2.98 


And dozens more! 


47 Brattle, HarvardSq. 864-0705 


43 Leonard Street, Belmont Center 484-0705 
paperbacks, bestsellers, classical records, 


plus foreign and American newspapers, magazines and periodicals 
BankAmericard MasterCharge American Express 





A Living Voice 
Reginald L. Cook 


‘This valuable book 
includes taped talks at 
Bread Loaf, Cook’s 
informal conversations 
with the yeasty poet, and 
his essays about him. ... 
Behind Frost the poet 
was a complex, contro- 
versial man. Professor 
Cook’s book offers 
several ‘‘pictures”’ of 
him. Together they 
make a memorable 
portrait, not to be 
missed’ —Publishers 
Weekly. 


360 pages, cloth, 
$12.50 


and the Image of Home 
Jean McClure Mudge 


‘There is every reason, in 
the case of Emily Dickinson, 
for an interpreter to build 
from the ground up, giving 
a full acount of the poet’s 
physical dwellings and of 
her life at home. Jean 
Mudge does this with great 
thoroughness and tact. She 
then legitimately broadens 
her survey to include the 
notion of “‘home”’ in the 
poet’s favorite authors, and 
the development in Emily 
Dickinson of a spatial vo- 
cabulary in which to express 
her self, her emotional life, 
and her art. Mrs. Mudge’s 
excellent inquiry is any- 
thing but an offering of side 
lights; it is directly on the 
beam’—Richard Wilbur. 


280 pages, photos, cloth, 
$12.50 


Carbon 14 
Ann Deagon 


‘These poems by Ann Deagon 
possess the strength and au- 
thority of experience richly 
felt and thoughtfully under- 
stood. They rise out of bio- 
logical growth and frailty 

and into the imperishable 
resonances of history and 
myth. She has at her command 
more than common resources 
for a poet: wit, intelligence, 
unnerving candor, a cool and 
knowing way with words. 
Having only just entered the 
field, she is already a figure 

to be reckoned with’ 
—Anthony Hecht. 


72 pages, cloth, $7.00; 
paper, $3.50 


Looking for Holes 
in the Ceiling 


Stephen Dunn 


‘These poems demand the 
reader’s attention, and they 
deserve it’—Library Journal. 
72 pages, cloth, $7.00; 
paper, $3.50 . 


University of 
Massachusetts Press 


P.O.Box 429 
Amherst, Mass 01002 
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The War That Will Not End 


By James Atlas 

DOG SOLDIERS by Robert 
Stone, Houghton-Mifflin, 342 
pp., $8.95. 

The late Philip Rahv, for 
whom I worked briefly, used to 
complain loudly about the state 
of contemporary American 
literature. From his point of view 
— as a commentator on the 
American classics and a guide to 
Hawthorne and Henry James — 
the novelists now in favor were 
no more than clever por- 
nographers. (‘‘Blowjobs,’’ he 
would lament, “that’s all these 
people write about.”) Rahv had 
in mind Philip Roth and our own 
local purveyor of high por- 
nography, Alan Lelchuk. 

I could never get Rahv to read 
Robert Stone’s novel, Hall of 
Mirrors, which seemed to me to 
fulfill the requirements of 
realism that Rahv insisted were 
necessary to capture the fallen 
grandeur and chaos of American 
life in the 1960s. Rahv’s models, 
especially the great European 
novelists of the 19th century, 
had taken as their subject a 
history no less elaborate than our 
own in the violence and despera- 
tion it could be made to yield. 
Flaubert’s panoramic view of the 
1848 Revolution in Paris, 
Stendhal’s recreation of the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, Dostoevsky’s 
manic anarchists — these were 
tableaux that demanded an 
organizing intelligence, the 
novelist’s gift for imagining 


scenarios. What Rahv could 
never understand was why we 
had no writers now equal to the 
task of articulating the ex- 
perience of social and political 
upheaval. 

Hall of Mirrors, which achiev- 
ed considerable success when it 
was published seven years ago, 
possessed in ample measure 
those elements Rahv insisted on: 
a sprawling American landscape, 
finely described; a wide range of 
characters remarkable for their 
American speech and for their 
nihilism and, perhaps most 
crucial of all, a sense of the 
paranoia, the conspiratorial 
madness that is a feature of our 
existence. Stone’s protagonist, 
Rheinhardt, exemplified still 
other American traits. An 
alcoholic dropout from Juilliard, 
he was among the many talented 
failures going nowhere, whose 
only property was his intellect 
and a flawed sense of moral dis- 
crimination. Hall of Mirrors, 
after introducing us to a variety 
of right-wing madmen and 
anonymous urban types made 
human, culminated in a scene of 
apocalypse (a race riot in a 
crowded stadium) that was both 
authentic and well-earned, 
situated in the climate of terror 


that Stone had labored to make 
palpable from the beginning. 
Dog Soldiers is a cruder book, 
more alarming than Hall of 
Mirrors. because its author has 
taken no refuge in fine prose, 
which served to remind us in the 
earlier novel that, after all, it 
was only literature. If there is 
any literary echo in Dog Soldiers, 
it would have to be Hemingway: 
the brief discursive sentences, 
extended passages of dialogue 
and a rude, unsparing 
vocabulary that is minimally 
eloquent. But what Stone has 
really accomplished is a 
language that recapitulates the 
heartless, vicious, banal idioms 
of the counter culture to which 
this novel is an epitaph. It is the 
first novel to really deal with the 
collective mentality shaped by 
Vietnam (where Stone was a 
journalist), to depict the connec- 
tion between the war and the 
subtle erosion of will and human 
relationships that everyone 
seems to feel in its aftermath. So 
pitiless is the style of this novel 
that its inflections inhabit even 
the narrative voice, as if there 
could be no respite from the dark 
utterances of Stone’s characters, 
all of them maimed almost 
beyond a wish to survive. 


Philosophy, since Wittgenstein, 
has been telling us that language 
is the mode through which we 
form our picture of reality; the 
laconic speech of the characters 
in Dog Soldiers reflects a condi- 
tion in which the most primitive 
linguistic exchanges pass for all 
that is left of social experience. 
The plot of Dog Soldiers is too 
complicated to summarize, so 
complicated, in fact, that to 
follow it requires the concentra- 
tion usually reserved for mystery 
novels. In brief, then, it concerns 
a journalist named John 
Converse who becomes involved 
in a heroin deal in Vietnam, 
arranging to have the stuff 
smuggled in to his wife in 
Berkeley. The intermediary, 
upon attempting to deliver the 
dope, is intercepted by federal 
agents who are themselves 
dealers who will stop at nothing 
to obtain the drug. The in- 
termediary eludes them, runs off 
with Converse’s wife and the 
journalist returns home to find 
himself in the hands of the 
agents, who trail the couple 
down to the Mexican border. 
But this tells little of the 
book’s actual subject, which 
emerges from the savage 
American landscape, itself a 


worse hallucination than that in- 
duced by the vast pharmacy of 
drugs Stone’s characters are con- 
stantly taking. (This novel does 
for heroin what Malcolm Lowry’s 
Under the Volcano did for 
alcohol.) Everyone in Dog 
Soldiers is, to use Hunter 
Thompson’s litany, “stoned, 
ripped, twisted,” only there is no 
comic edge to it, just the 
desolate soliloquies of people too 
desperate to give to their actions 
any purpose except that of blind 
vengeance. Here is a single, more 
or less random example of their 
thinking. The speaker is one of 
the agents trailing Converse’s 
wife, with Converse a prisoner; 
he is reciting, not without ardor, 
the murder (with a bicycle 
chain) that landed him in prison 
for nine years: 
The first one is right across 
the face and he’s down... I 
just stood over him and bam! 
Bam, that’s for your 
girlfriend. Bam, that’s for 
your scholarship to Cornell 
.. . Lots and lots of times and 
Bruce’s little twinkle and his 
scholarship to Cornell is just a 
lot of mucus on the asphalt. 
Every light in every building 
on the street is turned on, 
three hundred cops are there, 
and I’m still pounding crud 
into the street and the 
playground looks like a meat- 
market. 
None of Stone’s characters is 
Continued on page 18 
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FOOD CO-oPs: 
An Alternative to Shopping in 
Supermarkets, by William Ronco. 
Make friends, eat better food, 
save some money. A manual for 
starting and developing a food 

* cooperative (with lists of nation- 
wide wholesalers and active 
co-ops) and an analysis of the 
co-op movement in America. 
(cloth, $9.95; paper, $3.95) 


ORGANIZING FOR 
HEALTH CARE: 


A Tool for Change, by the 
Source Collective. Join the 
fight for people-first health care. 
An essential sourcebook and 
organizing tool that pinpoints 
strategies and tactics for change 
in such areas as Mental Health, 
Women’s Health, Occupational 
Health, and Health Training. 
(cloth, $10.95; paper, $5.95) 


by Wayne Blaze, Bill Hertzberg, 
Roy Krantz, Al Lehrke. Find 
your way through the maze of 
college-level alternatives by 
using this comprehensive guide 
to over 250 innovative programs. 
Emphasis on schools’ ambience, 
facilities, and degree of student 
participation. (cloth, $9.95; 
paper, $4.25) 
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DO Please send your free brochure 
describing Beacon books about 
alternative lifestyles & tactics for 
social change. 


Now in its 3rd printing, Cheap Eats has proven to be Boston’s most popular 
guide to inexpensive dining. 
Whether you’re a visitor, a student, a newcomer, or a lifelong resident of 
Boston Cheap Eats will prove an invaluable guide to over 125 restaurants. All 


restaurants are review 


your money and total enjoyment. 
If you're looking for a steak for under $3.00 or want to know where you can 

watch a belly dancer while you dine, or where you can find an all you can eat 

buffet which includes foods from lobster to lox and Bloody Marys for less than 

$5.00 Cheap Eats is the book for you. 
A Great Gift to Get or Give 





and described and rated on quality of food, value for 


A YMI Publication - Still Onlyh$1.95 wherever paperbacks are sold. 




















By Marjorie Heins _ 

ON DOING TIME by Morton 
Sobell, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 525 pp., $10.95. 

Morton Sobell, co-defendant 
in the Rosenberg spy trial, writes 
that in 1955, after four years of 
imprisonment, he was somewhat 
flattered when Warren Billings, 
political victim of another era, 
became chairman of the Sobell 
Committee in San Francisco. 
Many years later, Sobell and 
Billings shared a speakers plat- 
form at a Soledad Brothers rally. 
“‘Whenever I met Warren, I had 
the feeling that I was walking in 
the shadow of history,”’ Sobell 
writes. 

A basically modest man, 
Sobell only gradually came to 
realize that he, like the 
Rosenbergs, was a modern incar- 
nation of Billings, Mooney, Sac- 
co and Vanzetti. This sense of 
history, he says, helped sustain 
him through 18 years of prison 
after his conviction for conspir- 
ing to give information to the 
Soviet Union. 

The intriguing thing about 
Sobell, as about the victims with 
whom he identifies, is that they 
were all relatively obscure 
radicals, not well-known leaders 
or heroic George Jackson types. 
(Of a riot at Alcatraz, Sobell 
writes, ‘I lacked the courage to 
participate.””) Sobell himself was 
a child of Communist parents, 
and while he didn’t doubt the 
faith, his inclination was toward 
engineering, not politics. In 1936, 
at City College in New York, he 
recalls, it was not an act of 
rebellion to join the Young Com- 
munist League. (Julius 
Rosenberg was Sobell’s classmate 
at City, as was Max Elitcher, the 
man who later testified against 
Sobell.) 

After college, Sobell got a civil 
service job, then went to 
graduate school in Michigan, 
dropping his party membership, 
partly because he had moved out 
of the familiar urban-radical 
circles and partly because, as he 
writes, “I did not feel I could de- 
fend every shift in party line.” 
Later, when he and his wife 
Helen had to sign non- 
Communist oaths to get jobs at 
the Reeves Instrument Company 
in New York, they did so 
“without a second thought,” as 
many former Communists faced 
with this dilemma no doubt did. 
But when,. after World War II, 
they began to feel the chill wind 
of the impending witch hunt, 
they knew that they would even- 
tually. be investigated, and 
perhaps prosecuted, for perjur- 
ing themselves on the oath. They 
took a vacation in Mexico to sort 
things out, Sobell says, and it 
was there, after attempting to 
get passage to Europe and using 
a series of silly aliases in the 
process, that Sobell was kid- 
napped by Mexican police, 
driven to the border and charged 
as the Rosenbergs’ co- 
conspirator. (Both Julius and 
Ethel had been arrested while 
the Sobells were in Mexico.) 
Sobell claims, as he always has, 
that the charges against him and 
the Rosenbergs were ridiculous. 

At the time of Sobell’s arrest, 
many of Julius Rosenberg’s City 
College classmates were being 
questioned. It was thought that 
Sobell might make a cooperative 
witness, as others with perjury 
charges looming against them 
did. But Sobell, not a heroic 
character by his own standards, 
was constitutionally incapable of 
“cooperating.” He ended up as a 
defendant, proving once again 
the old adage of American 
justice articulated so well by 
Rosenberg prosecutor Irving 
Saypol: “Initially, nobody knows 
whether an individual is a 
prospective witness or a prospec- 
tive defendant.” 

On Doing Time is a personal, 
intimate book. One would think 
that the prison experience had 
been written to death, but Sobell 
comes up with some new insights 
on adjusting to prison, surviving 


there and maintaining a 
marriage relationship while in- 
carcerated. His descriptions of 
lovemaking with Helen over the 
visitors’ phone and through code 
in letters are a tribute to human 
resourcefulness. He is quite 
honest about the coldness he 
developed in order to cope with 
Alcatraz, where he spent five 
years, and admits that he felt lit- 
tle upon hearing of the death of 
the Rosenbergs, or even of his 
own father: 
I did not fully realize how 
Alcatraz had warped my be- 
ing until after I was 
transferred away .... Helen 
told me that during the first 
weeks in Atlanta she found 
me rigid and lacking in spon- 
taneity .... I had learned to 
keep my guard up on the 
Rock .... There was little 
overt brutality at Alcatraz, 
certainly less than at other 
penitentiaries .... But the 
cruelty of the whole institu- 
tion exceeded any possible in- 
dividual cruelties on the part 
of the guards At 
Alcatraz, isolation was 


elevated to an operating prin- 
ciple: isolation of the body 
and isolation of the soul. 


Sobell gives a uniquely per- 
sonal account of the trial. He 
doesn't try ta cover the 
myriad details which other 
writers have already examined. 
His chapters are called 
“Elitcher, My Friend,” “Julius’ 
Dilemma” or “The Crucifixion 
of Ethel,” the last one referring 
to the long brutal cross- 
examination, by both Saypol 
and Judge Irving Kaufman, on 
the subject of Ethel’s having 
taken the fifth amendment 
before the Grand -Jury. (The 
U.S. attorney, arguing against 
Sobell’s 1962 appeal, admitted 
that if Ethel were still alive, her 
conviction would have to be 
overturned because of this im- 
proper cross-examination.) 

Sobell describes how Saypol 
impaled Julius Rosenberg. on 
“the horns of the Communist 
dilemma.” In 1951, admitting 
past or present Communist Par- 
ty membership was tantamount 
to admitting treason, but taking 
the fifth amendment was 
probably just as damaging. 
Julius, like Ethel, took the fifth. 
When questioned about a 
Spanish Civil War refugee fund 
collection can which had been 
found in his apartment, Julius 
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Sobell’s Quiet Revenge 


said that it had been sent to him 
but that he had never solicited 
funds. Sobell comments: “Our 
hearts and souls had gone into 
this war . . . and now Saypol was 
making Julius deny that he had 
ever solicited funds to save a 
Spanish Republican child. I felt 
sick.” 

Sobell’s reflections on the in- 
competence of the defense 
lawyers — both his own and 


Emanuel Bloch, attorney for 
Julius Rosenberg — are bitter. 
Edward Kuntz, Sobell’s chief at- 
torney, threatened to quit if 
Sobell took the stand, and 
neither of Sobell’s attorneys in- 
terviewed possible witnesses. 
Emanuel Bloch’s obse- 
quiousness, and his attempt to 
demonstrate patriotism by mov- 
ing that an ‘‘atomic bomb 
sketch’’ be impounded for 
reasons of national security, may 
well have cost the Rosenbergs 
their lives, says Sobell 
(“Whatever Bloch might subse- 
quently do to help Ethel and 
Julius could never make amends 
for this betrayal’). This is a 
harsh, but probably justified 
judgment. The left’s idolization 
of Bloch, who was devoted to his 
clients and who died of a heart 
attack shortly after their execu- 
tion, has partially prevented it 
from comprehending the enor- 
mous cost of his misguided 
defense strategy. The evidence 
in the Rosenberg trial was 
pathetically flimsy, much 
weaker, for instance, then in the 
Hiss case, where actual 
documents were produced. (Hiss 
claimed they were forged.) Im- 
portant evidence against the 
Rosenbergs was explicitly 
manufactured to duplicate 
documents presumably un- 
recoverable: atomic bomb 
sketches, a cut-up jello box. 

Continued on page 18 
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out to be significantly incon- 
sistent.) One major prosecution 


witness was not cross-examined 
despite his previous admissions 


Fay of a hyper-active fantasy life. 

» More aggressive defense work 

~ : might have seriously damaged 
Ny the prosecution case. But 


























Emanuel Bloch “never stopped 


5 being the ‘perfect gentleman,’ ” 
- writes Sobell. “Perhaps that was 
a why [Louis] Nizer made him the 

hero of his book on the case.” 


Yet it would be historically 


t . myopic to blame the whole 

use I eS t h dreadful fiasco on a poor defense, 

/ ; ogra or even on the refusal of more 
Poetry, iterature, P o 4 P y astute attorneys to become in- 


modern first editions volved. As Sobell says, the atom 


spy prosecution was an expres- 


sion of national policy, and the 
eM ~ Rosenbergs might well have been 


convicted and executed no 


matter how good their lawyers 

( QO were. In fact, it seems almost ac- 

() A) cidental that Morton and Helen 

Sobell didn’t end up in the 

The Museum Shop, bo 0 nh ca cam . A Rosenbergs’ shoes, with Elitcher 

: IVE as their David Greenglass. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 02115 q ls} 7 ‘Chesidhaie “leikad Waenabont’s 

brother, was the major prosecu- 

tion witness; Elitcher was a 

former roommate of Sobell’s, 

Pa with whom he had since quarrel- 

pron ed. Elitcher also had a loyalty 

Natu ral Family Planning oath perjury charge hanging over 
him.) 


A matter between you, your family Sobel’ book ia convincing in 


in || its own right but may not be a 
and the universe ,| great help in the movement to 

; ‘| reopen the Rosenberg case. He 
didn’t know the Rosenbergs well 
enough, or else he doesn’t say 
enough about them to open any 
closed Cold War minds. 

“T never asked Julius whether 
he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and he never ask- 
ed me,” Sobell writes. Similarly, 
Sobell’s descriptions of the witch 
hunt’s early years are too brief 
and vague to further our un- 
derstanding of that period. If his 
book is well-received, it will 
probably be for its intimacy and 
its insights into prison life — a 
politically acceptable topic. 
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exempt from these mad, 
irrational wishes, and none of 
them (with the exception of 
Converse, who is portrayed as a 
coward) possesses enough 
mastery of themselves to subdue 
their impulses. But their 
hy Art Rosenblum and Leah Jackson violence is far from random; 
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M Nevertheless, Stone has 
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America, the image of which 
: many of us thought was forming 
Address only in our own minds, an image 
that ends in paranoia, unless it 

just happens to be true. 























The Calm Inside the Storm 


By Joshua Rubenstein 
BETWEEN ENEMIES by 
Amos Elon and Sana Hassan, 
Random House, 151 pages, 
$5.95. 


LAND OF THE HART: 
ISRAELIS, ARABS, THE 
TERRITORIES AND A VI- 
SION OF THE FUTURE by 
Arie Lova Eliav. Translated by 
Judith Yalon, 381 pages, $6.95. 


As a result of the Arab summit 
conference in Rabat this Oc- 
tober, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, headed by Yasir 
Arafat, received sole authority to 
negotiate with Israel on the 
future of two Israeli occupied 
territories, the West Bank of the 
Jordan River and the Gaza 
Strip. But Israel refuses to talk 
with the PLO, preferring to deal 
with Hussein and Sadat. While 
these books were written earlier 
in the year — Land of the Hart 
has been revised from the 
original Hebrew version of 1972 
— recent events have not over- 
taken the ideas and sentiments 
of the three authors. Now they 
deserve even closer attention. 

Most of Eliav’s book is a poor- 
ly translated superficial account 
of Jewish and Israeli relations 
with other peoples; however his 
chapter on the Palestinians, 
separately translated by Moshe 
Kohn, redeems the remainder. 
Eliav, a former officer, diplomat, 
and secretary general of the 
Labor Party, is presently a 
member of the Israeli Parlia- 
ment. With these credentials, his 
approach takes on_ particular 
significance. Eliav reminds his 
Israeli audience of the historical 
rights of the Palestinian Arabs, 
of their early opposition to the 
establishment of Israel, and of 
how, having lost the struggle, 
they either remained in Israel as 


a small, mistrusted minority or 
became refugees in dusty, 
ruinous camps. Replying to 
colleagues like Golda Meir who 
deny the existence of a distinct, 
Palestinian people, Eliav bluntly 
asks, ““With whom were we living 
and against whom’ were we 
fighting in those decades before 
the establishment of the State of 
Israel?” 

Eliav’s Land of the Hart 
echoes many themes of Amos 
Elon’s earlier book, The Israelis. 
Both authors, by exploring the 
human ‘and psychological 
dimensions of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, encourage an un- 
derstanding that might evolve 
someday, one hopes, into com- 
passion. Regarding their own 
people, they articulate the fear of 
annihilation, the memories of 
wandering and death which 
dominate the psychology of 
Israel. As a result, neither man 
regards the conflict in simple 
moralistic terms. Each perceives 
the irony, as Elon once wrote, 
that “Israeli Jews, who owe their 
experience as a nation to their 
extraordinary memory of past 
history, should now be forced to 
rely on the Arabs forgetting 
theirs.” In recent years both men 
have come to see Israel’s military 
prowess in ambivalent terms, 
realizing, for example, that the 
victory of June, 1967 resulted in 
a situation — the occupation of 
Arab territory — that seriously 
endangered Israeli democracy 
and led, invariably, to the Yom 
Kippur War. 

While Eliav and Elon are well- 
known, established per- 
sonalities, Sana Hassan is a new 
and welcome participant in the 
debate over the future of Israel 
and the Palestinian people. As 
an Egypitan whose father once 
represented Egypt at the United 


Nations and whose husband is a 
high ranking member of Sadat’s 
government, she applies a uni- 
quely informed sensibility to the 
relations of Arabs and Jews. 
When her first article appeared 
in The New York Times 
Magazine last vear, it probably 
surprised many people to read a 
calm, persuasive analysis of 
Middle Eastern politics by an 
Arab. Hassan’s comments are 
critical of Egypt and Israel alike; 
she is not interested in revenge or 
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in restoring the rights of one 
group at the expense of another. 


Several years ago, when she 
read The Israelis, she was im- 
mediately attracted to Elon’s 
sympathetic, humane attitudes, 
as well as his love for Israel 
which, as she remarks in 
Between Enemies, “‘was not self- 
righteous or santimonious, but 
understanding and critical.” 
Like Eliav and Elon, she 
deplores Israel’s refusal to per- 
mit independent political activi- 
ty among the Arabs on the West 
Bank, thereby discouraging the 
emergence of moderate groups 
who could offset the influence of 


the more extreme guerrilla 
organizations. Still, she is sen- 
sitive to Israeli fears that a 
Palestinian state on the West 
Bank might be only a tactical 
stage in a campaign to destroy 
Israel and appropriate all of old 
Palestine. She believes, however, 
that Israel must negotiate with 
the PLO and stop “dealing with 
the most reactionary elements 
{Hussein and Palestinian of- 
ficials on the West Bank], who 
do not represent current 
economic and social realities.” 
After years of propaganda and 
empty talk, Ms. Hassan’s blunt 
language articulates the heart of 
an intensely cruel dilemma. 





The Bald Adolescent 


By Ken Emerson 

THE HERMIT by Eugene 
Ionesco, translated by Richard 
Seaver, Viking, 169 pp., $6.95. 


Angst ... dread ... meta- 
physical anxiety . . . the nausea 
of nothingness absolute 
values don’t exist. Ah, when I 
was in high school, words like 
these were music to my 
melancholic soul. What could 
appeal more strongly than ex- 
istentialism to adolescent self- 
pity, -preoccupation and -dra- 
matization? Even the nameless 
solitary whose monologue makes 
up The Hermit concedes, 
‘““Everyone’s gone through that 
phase, at thirteen, at fifteen, at 
eighteen.”’ But Ionesco’s recluse 
is middle-aged, and if the 
earnestness of his humdrum 
reflections is often poignant and 
occasionally mildly comic, it is 
also very dull. As the narrator 
himself says, ‘‘When one is not a 
great philosopher, one should 
not philosophize.’’ But Ionesco 
disregards this piece of sage ad- 
vice and.proffers 170 pages of 
“insights” on the order of “The 
past is always tender and 
beautiful, something to be look- 


ed upon with sorrow, whose 
qualities we notice only when 
they are gone.” Do tell. 

Simply because it’s become 
boring doesn’t mean that exist- 
entialism is discredited. The 
loner’s reproach to an unsym- 
pathetic acquaintance strikes 
home: 

Since you know that these 

questions have been raised, 

and you know who raised 
them and what books and 
treatises have dealt with 
them, you don’t worry your 
head about them any longer, 
you've put them aside, filed 
them away somewhere in your 
memory. ... Despair has 
been domesticated; people 
have turned it into literature, 
into works of art. That 
doesn’t help me. 
But The Hermit does nothing to 
make despair urgent and feral 
once again; instead of recasting 
in a new form and revivifying 
what Camus and Sartre wrote 
decades ago, Ionesco merely 
recapitulates, and his subject it 
too familiar, too trite, to elicit 
more than a torpid shrug of 
recognition. The universe is a 


“big prison”? So what else is 
new? 

If Ionesco’s ‘intent is to 
overwhelm us with the same 
“boredom and malaise” that 
enervate his narrator, he 
succeeds all too well. But such 
an unconditional surrender to 
the imitative fallacy renders his 
victory pyrrhic. The sharp ear for 
the drollery of speech and the 
arresting visual imagery that 
signalize Ionesco’s plays are ab- 
sent from this, his first attempt 
at a novel; so, except very dimly, 
is his humor. 


To give the book its due, the 
pace picks up a bit in the final 
third, in which the eremite 
numbly observes a surreal and 
meaningless civil war (financed 
by the Lapps and Turks) that in- 
carnadines Paris. After more 
than a hundred pages of listless 
plaint (“I am like everyone else, 
like all the others. . . living a life 
without purpose”), however, it’s 
too little too late. And when, at 
the very end, a deus ex machina 
descends in the form of a 
religious epiphany combining 
the visions of Moses and Jacob, 
we're insufficiently engaged to 
be affected. As Ionesco gropes 
toward God, he loses his grip on 
his reader. 
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THE ZEN OF SEEING 
Seeing/Drawing as Meditation by 
Frederick Franck 

Frederick Franck is a Dutch artist. But far 


Ching” as a Taoist classic is the work of 
Chaung Tsu, the 4th-century B.C. follower of 
the master Lao Tsu, whose techniques of 
enlightenment anticipated Zen. This edition of 
his central writing, the “Inner Chapters,” is a 
companion volume to the:“Tao Te Ching” 
published by Knopf in 1972. As in the earlier 
book, the limpid translation is illustrated with 
evocative full-page photographs by Jane 
English and Chinese calligraphy by Gia-fu 
Feng. The authors are co-directors of the Still- 
point Foundation, a Taoist community in 
Manitou Springs, Colorado. $3.95 


THE JUGGLING BOOK 

by Carlo 

Juggling could easily replace frisbee as the 
new national craze. Here are the A to Z's of 
JUGGLING — clear, detailed instructions by 
Carlo, Master Juggler and teacher. With line il- 
lustrations. 8¥2 x 11. A Vintage Book. 


$2.95 


more important than that, he is a man who 
has learned to see. “Everyone thinks he knows 
what a lettuce looks like,” he says, “but just 
start to draw one.” Beginning with the idea that 
even something as mundane as a vegetable 
or a dandelion is a unique and wonderful ob- 
ject, Franck has devised a delightful new way 
of perceiving, which he calls 
“seeing/drawing.” It is a way to rediscover the 
world, it is a way to draw, and it is also a kind 
of Zen—a clarifying process that enables one 
to feel and respond with new freshness. More 
than 100 of the author's own sketches and 
handwritten text make “The Zen of Seeing” a 
work of art in its own right as well as an 
irresistible stimulus to anyone even faintly in- 
terested in Zen of drawing. $3 45 


THE VEGETARIAN EPICURE 

by Anna Thomas 

An excellent vegetarian cookbook by a 
twenty-two year old gifted cook. These are not 
imitation-meat dishes, but wholly different and 
delicious recipes that show one how to put 
natural foods together in a variety of enticing 


TAO TE CHING 

by Lao Tsu, translated by Gia-fu Feng 
and Jane English 

A handsomely presented new translation of 
the famous classic now being discovered by 
thousands of Americans, with photographs on 
facing pages to the text. 8% x 11”. 


ways. 


$3.95 


THE BOOK OF PIPES AND TOBACCO 


Cari Enwa 
An irresistible blend of lore, 
fact, and fancy about pipes 
and tobacco—their origin and 
evolution, their esthetic, and 
their role in the life and enjoy- 
ment of the ubiquitous pipe 
smoker. Lavishly illustrated 
with photographs—192 pages 
in two colors and 48 pages in 
four colors—The Book of 
Pipes and Tobacco is a 
wonderful gift idea for any 
friend who enjoys a good 
smoke and a good read. 
Car! Ehwa, an expert on the 
growing, manufacturing, and 
blending of tobacco, and a 
lifelong pipe smoker, 
describes the ancient, finely 


carved wooden bow! pipes, 
Europe’s first clays and 
porcelains, and today’s ex- 
cellent briars; he tells how to 
judge top-quality 
meerschaum; and he provides 
authoritative coverage of 
tobacco selecting and even 
blending one’s own mixtures. 
He gives tips on the art of 
cultivating a tobacconist, and 
tells you all you need to know 
about such supporting equip- 
ment as pipe stands, trays, 
and rests; pipe cleaners, 
picks, and reamers; tobacco 
jars, boxes, and pouches; 
tinderboxes, braziers, and 
matches. 


$12.95 A Random House/Ridge Press book 


Harvard Book Stores. 


$2.95 


THE KAHLIL GIBRAN 
DIARY FOR 1975 

The fourth annual edition of the 
perennially bestselling (125,- 
000 copies a year) Gibran 
Diary. For each week an in- 
spiring new selection from the 
words and drawings of the 
author of The Prophet 
together with ample space for 
recording one’s daily thoughts 
or activities. Beautifully printed 
and available in a choice of 
ivory, red, or blue binding. 


$5.00 


THE COMPLETE 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
212 illustrations by Josef 
Scharl Introduction by Padraic 
Colum Folkloristic Commen- 
tary by Joseph Campbell 
Translation by Margaret Hunt; 
revised, modernized, and 
completed by James Stern 

Pantheon is reissuing this 
wonderfully illustrated 
volume—the only complete 
edition of Grimm’s fairy tales 
now available—on the thirtieth 
anniversary of its initial 
SUCCESS. 

Of the original edition, W.H. 
Auden wrote in the New York 
Times Book Review: 

It is unlikely that there will 
be another event during the 
current publishing season as 
important as this. For among 


Harvard Square, 1256 Mass. Ave. 
Boston University, 732 Comm. Ave. 
Visit our new Copley Square location at 124 Newbury St. 


Mastercharge — Bankamericard — Gift Certificates 


the few indispensable, 
common-property books 
upon which Western culture 
can be founded ... it is hardly 
too much to say that these 
tales rank next to the Bible in 
importance ... This book is a 
beautiful job of publishing. 
It would be a mistake if this 
volume were merely bought 
as a Christmas present for a 


* child; it should be, first and 


foremost, an educational 
“must” for adults, married or 
single, for the reader who 
has once come to know and 
love these tales will never 
again be able to endure the 
insipid rubbish of contem- 
porary entertainment. 
$12.95 





